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Editorial 


N IMPORTANT and obstructive influ- 
ence in our present public relations 
situation is the opinion expressed by some 
of the most able leaders in the field that 
public relations has no place as a sepa- 
rate function of business. These leaders 
maintain that everybody in a business has 
to practice public relations. Every opera- 
tion has its public relations angle. Hence 
public relations is no more than the sound 
and smooth functioning of a business. 
The weakness of this viewpoint, it seems 
to me, is that what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. If the public 
relations function is allowed to express 
itself in any and all ways, without direc- 
tion and some proper stimulation, the re- 
sults can be expected to be correspond- 
ingly spotted and ineffective. Many a 
business muddles through and makes a 
good showing without an organized pub- 
lic relations program. However, one can 
not help wondering how much better re- 
sults the company would achieve if it did 
have the benefit of a tightly organized, 
efficient public relations department. Al- 
most any business can go its way in nor- 
mal times and be assured of reasonable 
success, if its policies are intelligent, its 
purposes honorable, and its services and 
products honest. But in times of stress 
things are different. Then ability to go 
swiftly into action and make the most of 
every opportunity is of incalculable value. 
Illustrations abound demonstrating the 





desirability of organizing all human ac- 
tivities. It is generally agreed that the 
second world war was won because of the 
organizing ability of this country. We 
had the resources, of course; but with- 
out skillful organization they would have 
been of little value in winning the war. 

Yes, public relations needs to be or- 
ganized to be effective. Wishful thinking 
won’t get the job done. Having everybody 
in a company think and act according to 
the dictates of sound public relation prac- 
tice is a beautiful theory. But the trouble 
with it is that it won’t work. There has to 
be somebody whose responsibility it is to 
look after this function. His first task is 
to foresee and forestall trouble. His next 
is to be able to meet trouble if and when 
it develops. Companies without organized 
public relation programs have learned 
this truth to their sorrow. They have 
tried to “lock the stable door after the 
horse was stolen.” And that’s neither 
smart nor economical. 

When our top leaders in public rela- 
tions talk disparagingly of the work they 
do, how can they expect others, to whom 
public relations is at best something of a 
mystery, to think well of it? Our leaders 
need to understand clearly the job they 
are doing, have respect for it, and conduct 
themselves so that everybody they come 
in contact with appreciates and respects 
them for the good work they are doing. 
That’s good relations for public relations. 





The Chief Executive 


—AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By WHIPPLE JACOBS 


President, Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


- WAS NOT until a dozen years ago that 

top management as a whole began to 
realize the fundamental value of enlight- 
ened public relations and their own tragic 
neglect of the use of this opinion builder. 
While the acceptance of the public rela- 
tions concept today represents a sharp 
change from the attitude of a generation 
ago, it is still not fully recognized as the 
major responsibility of a ranking execu- 
tive. 


Both Telling and Doing 


Telling is as much a responsibility of 
management as doing. Many managers 
who took it for granted that good prod- 
ucts and fair policies in themselves would 
be recognized at their face value were 
sadly disillusioned. 

Business management must carry on 
statesmanlike, aggressive, continuing pro- 
grams of enlightenment among all seg- 
ments of the population, with the core of 
their programs built around sound prin- 
ciples and practices. It cannot be empha- 
sized too often that right principles and 
practices form the very heart of true pub- 
lic relations. Mere lip service will not do. 
We must never lose sight of the need for 
fair and progressive policies designed to 
meet changing times and conditions. 

Telling the story effectively requires 
substantial expenditures of time and 
money. All too frequently top executives 
are perfectly willing to provide the funds, 
but are unwilling to devote sufficient of 
their time for what I consider a most im- 
portant aspect of their business. Public 
relations is something that must be lived, 
day in and day out. It is not something 
that can be bought in the market like a 
raw material. The human relations side 
of business merits equal rank with prod- 


ucts, production and finance. Failure to 
fully appreciate the human relations 
equation is largely responsible for our 
difficulties of the past decade. 

A public relations program must be 
based on and fitted to the long term. 
There are too many executives who be- 
lieve that the need for public relations 
programs ended with the termination of 
the war. Others in top management posts 
look on public relations as a tool to be 
used only intermittently. These assump- 
tions are grave errors. 

Every executive, who has been success- 
ful in interpreting sound principles and 
practices to his various publics, has found 
it necessary to pay a price in the form of 
his own time as well as money. There is 
no other way to the goal of our human 
relations endeavors. The executive who 
establishes a public relations organization 
or hires a public relations counselor, and 
then says, “Well, that’s that; we now 
have public relations,” and pays scant 
attention to the project thereafter, does 
not understand the primary objective and 
is completely missing the point. 


The Public Relations Counselor 


My own experience will illustrate what 
I mean. Our company employs a public 
relations counselor, but I charge myself 
with responsibility for the proper func- 
tioning of the program. The counselor 
and I hold frequent meetings to discuss 
problems that may in any way affect the 
various interests and relationships of the 
company; we work together on the plan- 
ning of internal and external measures in 
public relations covering the whole gamut 
of corporate activity. 

By virtue of the fact that I am presi- 
dent of the company, I must, of necessity, 
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act as the principal instrument for enun- 
ciating statements affecting the business, 
its activities and its policies. And, believ- 
ing that business men should look beyond 
the confines of their individual enter- 
prises, I periodically give utterances in 
criticism or support of political and eco- 
nomic doctrines that have bearing on our 
business, our industry or the economy as 
a whole. 

These activities impose demands on 
my time, for, as I have said before, I be- 
lieve it is unsound policy for the head of a 
business to relax his active interest in the 
public relations function once a depart- 
ment is organized or a counselor is re- 
tained. Announcements to the press and 
other material are as carefully analyzed 
by me as any other matter affecting top 
policy. 


On the Public Platform 


During the past three years I have 
filled numerous speaking engagements 
before large and small groups of business 
men, civic organizations, college classes, 
and other gatherings in various parts of 
the country, as well as on radio programs. 
It is time I consider well spent, for I have 
had an opportunity to speak to a collec- 
tively large number of people of influence, 
on ideologies, principles and practices 
that, in my opinion, required “selling.” 

Aside from the time consumed to make 
the speaking journeys, there is the matter 
of time to prepare the talks. The prepara- 
tion of an effective speech demands 
thought and work and time. It is a job on 
which the counselor and I work together; 
we analyze the topic, assemble necessary 
data, determine points of emphasis and 
collaborate in the writing. Every step of 
the way, from inception to completed 
text, has my close attention. 

These are but a few examples of the 
price in terms of time I am putting into 
our public relations program. 

One important question we hear fre- 
quently is—what place on the executive 
ladder is to be assigned to our public rela- 








tions heads, be he consultant ro director? 


The Inside Organization 


Where the business has an inside pub- 
lic relations organization, the head of the 
department should be given status equal 
to that of other top executives. When a 
counselor is retained, he should be ac- 
corded the status of specialist to whom all 
information is revealed, for only with all 
facts at his command can he weigh the 
issues and render proper judgment and 
service. In essence, the relationship be- 
tween client and counselor should be on 
the plane of physician and patient or 
lawyer and client. Our public relations 
thinking must be as nearly completely 
objective as possible; actually I regard 
our counselor as representing the public 
interest as much as our interest. 

Our public relations executives and 
counselors must be independent in their 
views and courageous enough to differ 
with us when, in their opinion, we of top 
management are in error. “Yes men,” 
whose primary aim is to please the boss, 
can be more harmful than useful. 

Public or human relations is too broad 
a field to limit its practice to the few men 
in the public relations department of a 
business or to the counselor retained to 
give guidance. It is something that should 
be understood and practiced by all super- 
visory personnel and, for that matter, by 
all employees, particularly those who 
contact segments of our various publics. 

Fairness, decency and good manners 
are the essentials of good human rela- 
tions. We make every effort to have every- 
one from the top to the bottom of our 
company practice these basic principles. 
We recognize that the employee, public 
and customer picture of our organization 
is formed from a composite of thousands 
upon thousands of impressions. 

Every man and woman on our payroll 
projects impressions on behalf of the 
company—good or bad. Impressions start 
at the front door—in reality right at the 
switchboard. If the telephone girl has a 
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good personality and is courteous, she 
makes good impressions and friends for 
us. Courtesy and thoughtfulness on the 
part of our receptionists perform a like 
service. The telephone girls and the re- 
ceptionists may seem of little importance 
in the general operation, but they play a 
valuable part in making friends for the 
company. Their daily work is a true part 
of human relations. 

A story in the newspaper or magazine, 
or a radio broadcast giving favorable 
mention to our company, is simply an- 
other medium for projecting good im- 
pressions. Our advertising, our literature, 
and our letters fall in the same category. 

When our executive vice-president— 
who is in charge of industrial relations— 
does a little more than is necessary to 
solve some employee’s personal problem, 
he is not only practicing good personnel 
relations, but he is also doing good public 
relations by projecting favorable impres- 
sions on behalf of the company. Our em- 
ployees are quick to relay favorable im- 
pressions to their families and friends. 

Other ranking executives, those in su- 
pervisory positions, our foremen, our 
salesmen—all are made conscious of their 
place in the over-all human relations pro- 
gram. When I speak before gatherings of 
various kinds, it is not Whipple Jacobs, 
the person, who is listened to, but the 
president of the Belden Manufacturing 
Company, making what I hope are good 
impressions on behalf of the business. 


Most Important Public 


Inasmuch as employees of an organi- 
zation constitute the most important 
single force intimately associated with 
management, we make it a policy, both 
by deed and word, to win and hold the 
confidence and friendship of our workers. 
While shunning anything that might even 
resemble paternalism, we strive to pass 
along all possible benefits involved in en- 
lightened industrial relations, ranging 
from fair wages and fair working condi- 
tions to paid vacations, insurance, pen- 


sions, etc. Our workers are informed on 
our problems, policies, financial situation 
and other facets of the business; we 
frankly present all the facts. There is 
ample evidence that our policy pays divi- 
dends in harmonious relations. 

We pursue relatively the same practices 
in relation to our other publics in an effort 
to attain good will for the company and 
good will for capitalism and the system 
of free, private, competitive enterprise, 

Management as a whole has success- 
fully persuaded the public on the quality 
and desirability of its products, and toa 
lesser degree on their policies, but the 
primary task today is to persuade that 
same public on the desirability of contin. 
uing the free, private, competitive enter- 
prise system. 


Plain Talk 


There is no need to mince words— 
realism compels us to recognize that we 
are in a clear-cut struggle to determine 
whether the United States is to enjoy 
freedom or suffer totalitarian rule. 

Certainly the proponents of a state- 
controlled economy are not taking the 
short term view. They are looking far 
ahead and have girded themselves for a 
long struggle. Set-backs will be regarded 
as temporary halts in their march to take 
over the economy. 

One of the critical battles of that strug- 
gle is on as this is being written. Radical 
labor leaders, aided by the federal ad- 
ministration, are striving to move into the 
seats of management. They have already 
taken over some of the most important 
management functions and their long- 
time objective is complete domination. 
If they are successful, our nation will 
have a collectivist economy in place of a 
free economy. 

Leaders of organized labor have been 
clothed with tremendous power during 
the past decade. They have grown mighty 
politically, and their unions have grown 
in numerical and economic strength. 
Government has been on their side, and 
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laws have been enacted to strengthen 
labor at the expense of management. 
These laws and the rulings of the admin- 
istrative agencies have combined to liter- 
ally handcuff and gag business executives, 
while leaving labor leaders free to indulge 
in violent aggression whenever it suits 
their mood. 


Labor’s Public Relations 


Much has been said about the public 
relations program and policies of labor 
leaders, and there is a general feeling that 
they have done a better job in presenting 
their story than management. To some 
extent this is true, but I want to point out 
that theirs has been rather a publicity job 
and not a sound public relations opera- 
tion. They are opportunists with little or 
no regard for facts. They are perfectly 
willing to change their position overnight 
to grab the headlines. We who subscribe 
to the basic principle of truth and right 
thinking in public relations believe that, 
while these tactics may offer a temporary 
advantage, in the end they defeat them- 
selves. 

There are unmistakable signs of deep 
public resentment at the leftist and com- 
munist elements in labor for their flagrant 
disregard of the public convenience and 
welfare, their irresponsible and autocratic 
exercise of power, and the assumption 
that they are above the law. That resent- 
ment will broaden and intensify until it 
finds expression in safeguards in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Political and economic conditions the 
world over are in a state of ferment. 
Communism, which is simply another 
label for totalitarianism, is extending its 
influence in many parts of Europe. So- 
cialism is making a full scale bid for su- 
premacy in England. Both socialism and 
communism have combined in an assault 
on the capitalistic system in the United 
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States. At the present time, the cards ap- 
pear to be stacked against capitalism and, 
with it, the free, private, competitive en- 
terprise system. 

This is no time for our business leaders 
to develop an inferiority complex—and 
there’s no reason for it. True, we stand at 
one of the crossroads of America’s des- 
tiny, but in the past hundred fifty years 
this nation has faced a number of major 
crises and we managed to survive with 
our basic philosophy of capitalism intact. 

The reason for its survival is simple— 
it is the best system yet devised in all his- 
tory for the greatest benefit to the maxi- 
mum number of people. Our system of 
free, private, competitive enterprise is an 
evolutionary organism and, being evolu- 
tionary, it is resilient and subject to 
change in consonance with new conditions 
and new philosophies. Imperfect it may 
be, only as humanity is imperfect, yet un- 
der it our nation has grown in such wealth, 
power and widespread distribution of 
economic benefits among the masses of 
the population as to make us the envy of 
the world. In no other country does such 
a large percentage of the people enjoy so 
much of the material things of life as in 
the United States. 


Action Needed Now 


Top management must assume their 
too long neglected responsibility and, 
through personal handling of the kind of 
program outlined in the earlier part of 
this article, carry the fight to a successful 
conclusion for their own and future gen- 
erations of free Americans. 

There should be no question of whether 
Americans prefer continuance of our sys- 
tem as against that offered by any foreign 
ideology. There would be no question if 
the people at large were aware of the 
threat to their well being, inherent in the 
socialist-communist doctrine. 





“If the displeasure of great men rise up against thee, forsake not thy place ; for pliant 
behavior extenuates great offenses.” —SoLomon, Eccles. 





Relations of Public and School 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Public Relations, National Education Assn. of United States, Washington, D. C. 


-  emmagen and educational institu- 
tions are not completed products to 
be “sold.” They are constantly being 
revised and adapted to meet new needs. 
The revision is a cooperative project of 
the American people. 

The primary objective of the salesman 
or the advertiser is to sell a product in the 
interest of the producer. Even those 
broader and more socially significant ob- 
jectives of the modern public relations 
specialist for a commercial organization 
are closely associated with the acceptance 
or approval by the public of the services 
or products of his organization. This is 
inherent in the nature of private enter- 
prise. 


Role Is Different 


The director of public relations for 
education is cast in a different role. He 
enlists the participation of the public in a 
task which is ever changing and in which 
the purpose and results are ever the peo- 
ple’s own. Nor is participation of the pub- 
lic in this task upon behest of the direc- 
tor of public relations. It is prescribed by 
law. The people represent themselves by 
legal action on his board of directors, and 
approve or disapprove at the ballot box 
any extensive change in the school serv- 
ices. This is inherent in the nature of a 
public enterprise. 

It is important for the director of pub- 
lic relations for education to recognize 
this difference. He will condition his pro- 
cedure in accordance with it. 

On howsoever a high plane a sales cam- 
paign, or a public relations project in be- 
half of the concern which mounts the 
campaign, is conducted, it often with- 
holds some of the facts. A program of 
public relations for education almost 
never can afford to do so. It would be un- 
usual for the director of public relations 


of a private enterprise to make a special 
point of the weaknesses of his undertak- 
ings. These shortcomings are usually the 
subject of discussion behind the closed 
doors of the business office. They consti- 
tute most important items of information 
for the engineers, the chemists, and other 
experts concerned with improving the 
character of the product. Such a policy 
on the part of educational leaders would 
be fatal. The citizens themselves are the 
engineers, chemists, inventors, and vision- 
aries who create the ideals of a forever 
changing social order, and through a plan 
of public education reach out toward the 
attainment of the ‘good life” of human 
happiness. 

Schools are an integral part of the ideal 
of self-government by those who are well 
enough educated to govern themselves 
Upon the schools in large measure de- 
pends the future of American democracy 
At the ballot box, citizens determine the 
policies of government and choose the 
leaders who are to carry on these policies 
for a year—two years—four years. In the 
classrooms of the nation is charted the 
course of our political future for a gener- 
ation ahead. 


A Great Responsibility 


It would be a serious mistake in a so- 
ciety such as ours to place such a large 
measure of responsibility for the economic 
and political destiny of a people solely in 
the hands of a small professional group, 
however sincere and loyal, however well 
trained it may be. The schools belong to 
the people, in the same sense that the 
government belongs to citizens. The 
schools are responsive, as government is 
responsive, to the lofty aspirations, the 
low prejudices, the selfish meaness of the 
people who support these institutions. 

This is not to say that teachers have no 
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distinct professional province of which 
they are rightly jealous. Teaching is a 
science and an art, the practice of which 
is possible only through the acquisition 
of specialized knowledge and skills. A 
teacher must have not only wide famil- 
jarity with subject matter, such as his- 
tory, arithmetic, chemistry, but an under- 
standing of human psychology and be- 
havior at various age levels. The princi- 
ples of teaching grow out of the applica- 
tion of laws of learning. No teacher is 
professionally equipped who is ignorant 
of these principles, or unskillful in their 
use. The administration and supervision 
of education, the organization of school 
systems and curricula, are based upon the 
experience and study of specialists over 
many decades. The processes of teaching 
and managing the schools. therefore, 
should never be subject to the passing 
whims of citizens whose decisions must 
be necessarily based upon opinion or upon 
judgments formed from cursory and su- 
perficial acquaintance with what has be- 
come a vast body of technical knowledge. 


Parents’ Attitude 


A claim to right of domain is common 
to all the professions, but it is a little 
more grudgingly granted by the layman 
to the teacher than to members of some 
other professions. A parent who would 
without hesitation leave to a physician or 
surgeon the decision as to whether his 
child should have an appendectomy, may 
view with suspicion or contempt the cor- 
tective measures prescribed for his child 
by the teacher of remedial reading. 

There are, of course, several reasons 
for this. A mistaken judgment in the mat- 
ter of an appendectomy may result in 
death, which is an altogether obvious 
penalty for mistaken judgment. Failure 
to correct a reading difficulty may exact 
only the penalty of a life heavily dis- 
counted by the loss of the enrichment 
which wide reading affords from the ex- 
perience of others. Parents are also moved 
to assume greater responsibility for the 
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technics employed in education because 
every parent is in a sense the teacher of 
his child in preschool days. He tends to 
project the intuitions of parenthood and 
meager acquaintance with the phenom- 
ena of child development into the more 
mature and complicated milieu of ado- 
lescence. And it must be confessed that 
too seldom have parents had the oppor- 
tunity to be advised by teachers of full 
competence in the more scientific technics 
of education—a confession that can be 
made without a blush by one who has 
seen the great strides made in recent 
years toward more adequate professional 
education of teachers. 


Teachers Resent Invasion 


While the teachers, like any specialists, 
resent lay invasion of their field, the 
technics used are of concern to the pub- 
lic, and should be the objects of con- 
tinuous interpretation through the pro- 
gram of school public relations. A far 
larger area of the relations of the schools 
with the public lies, however, in selecting 
the objectives of education in terms of 
public policy, in provisions for achieving 
those objectives, and in appraisals of the 
extent to which the objectives are at- 
tained. 

It can be seen that public relations in 
education are not an external function. 
They are basic to organized education it- 
self. Every person employed in the school 
system or the educational institution has 
a part to play, and either contributes to 
or impedes the achievement of its objec- 
tives. Formerly centered in the school ex 
ecutive, still an important arm of admin- 
istration, the responsibility for public re- 
lations is increasingly shared with the 
school staff, in keeping with the princi- 
ples of democratic school management. 
Unification of the program, and its day- 
to-day operation are delegated to a direc- 
tor of public relations when the school 
system or educational institution becomes 
large enough to avail itself of specialized 
services. 








There are now hundreds of such spe- 
cialists with varying degrees of prepara- 
tion and experience in the colleges, uni- 
versities, city school systems, and educa- 
tional organizations of the nation. The 
American College Publicity Association 
enrolls about 400 persons responsible for 
this service in the higher institutions of 
learning. The School Public Relations 
Association has a membership of about 
300 persons, most of whom serve in city 
school systems, and in educational organ- 
izations at the local, state and national 
levels. An increasing number of teachers 
colleges and schools of education offer 
courses under a variety of titles, such as 
school and community relations, school 
public relations, educational publicity, to 
prepare students for this specialized field. 


Broader Concepts 


Research and publication in the field 
of public relations for education began in 
the 1920’s. Two decades of practice in 
the specialty are the background for a 
growing library of literature, invaluable 
aid both to student and practitioner. 
Early emphasis upon newspaper publicity 
as a feature of the program has given way 
to use of every medium of communication 
and every type of community contact. 
Distribution of responsibilities for public 
relations among school and college staffs 
is made with a better understanding of 
the areas in which classroom teacher, 
principal, supervisor, research director, 
administrator, student, janitor and the 
public relations director himself may 
serve most effectively. Professional or- 
ganizations of teachers with their own 
independent staffs and offices are making 
an increasing contribution to interpreta- 
tion of the educational technics, of the 
needs, aims, activities and achievements 
of the schools. The skills of school public 
relations are being continuously sharp- 
ened by frequent contacts and sometimes 
by active cooperation with commercial 
advertising and public relations. Prac- 
tices are enriched as a result of increasing 


understanding of mass psychology, and 
by scores of polls which chart the trends 
of public opinion. Public relations in edu. 
cation, as well as in business, is a recog- 
nized professional service. 


The Schools’ War Program 


The war gave great impetus to the co- 
operation of school and public, empha- 
sizing the need of specialized leadership 
in this field. A few illustrations will show 
how the late crisis intensified the cooper- 
ation of the community and its schools, 
described above as a unique characteris- 
tic of educational public relations. 

In close association with manufac- 
turers, the vocational departments of the 
schools trained more than ten million 
workers in the specific skills of the war 
industries. This training program oper- 
ated on a twenty-four-hour schedule in 
many schools, the lights of the “evening 
schools” and the later ‘“‘graveyard shifts” 
glowing through windows shrouded in 
darkness during the nights of peacetime, 
Scientific laboratories and engineering 
shops of colleges and universities were 
busy on military projects that rated as 
top secrets, their campuses sometimes 
bristling with anti-aircraft. 

The teachers of elementary and secon- 
dary schools joined forces with fathers 
and mothers to register men in the draft. 
Most of the millions of ration coupons 
were issued over a school desk with a lay 
citizen on one side and a teacher the 
other, with pupils of the classroom used 
for the purpose monitoring the lines of 
fathers and mothers and others who filed 
through the school house corridors to per- 
form this universal wartime duty. The 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, after a nationwide 
sampling, estimated that during the first 
nine months of the war American teachers 
devoted a total of 38 million hours to 
these tasks. 

During the first summer of the war the 
schools sponsored and directed 168,000 
acres of victory gardens where the hoes 
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of teachers, school patrons and pupils 
weeded the rows together. From Pearl 
Harbor to February 1, 1946, the schools 
sold a grand total of $2,017,000,000 
worth of victory bonds and stamps, an 
enterprise calling for the most active and 
loyal cooperation of teachers, students 
and patrons. 

A very practical form of relations of 
the public to the school was the campaign 
to keep the classrooms going in spite of a 
critical shortage of teachers. In England, 
teachers were deferred or exempted from 
wilitary service. While a demand came 
from some hard-pressed quarters for such 
recognition of the vital character of the 
teachers’ services in the United States, 
there was no effort made here to get 
teachers deferred as a class. There are 
many who would call this policy good 
public relations. The opening of the mili- 
tary services to women started a trek 
from the nation’s elementary classrooms. 
From the secondary schools men went to 
combat, and to the special services of 
physical education, scientific and mathe- 
matical training, shop technics related to 
maintenance and repair of military equip- 
ment. Thousands of teachers whose sal- 
aries were insufficient for wartime costs 
of living took jobs in war factories and 
offices at incomes which brought them 
within closer reach of the grocery basket. 
About 200,000 teachers—there were less 
than 900,000 in service before the war— 
left the classrooms during the first two 
years of the war. 


Critical Teacher Shortage 


The same drains upon personnel were 
felt in the higher institutions. The loss 
would have curtailed even the normal 
peacetime educational program. The pre- 
induction training program of the high 
schools and the specialized training pro- 
grams of the colleges and universities 
made the load even heavier to carry. 

The schools appealed for help. Quali- 
fied teachers who had retired on account 
of age or who had married or entered 
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other occupations came back to the class- 
rooms. This was a call straight to the 
heart of teachers. It brought a response 
that was not conditioned by need. Former 
teachers came from every economic and 
social level. Among those who answered 
the appeal in the National Capital was 
the wife of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Later, certification 
standards were relaxed. Ministers, moth- 
ers, many people of part time or irregular 
employment stepped in to fill up the gaps. 
It was a bizarre personnel that composed 
some staffs, but it kept the schools open, 
and it was good public relations. 


National and Local Help 


Public cooperation with the school 
came from national as well as community 
sources in this campaign to staff the class- 
rooms with teachers. The War Advertis- 
ing Council and the Office of War Infor- 
mation backed this program of coopera- 
tion. Nationally-known advertising agen- 
cies contributed art work of a high char- 
acter. Advertisers in mediums of national 
circulation used drop-ins and full page 
copy. ‘“Teachers: America Needs You!”’; 
“Is Any War Job Greater Than Teach- 
ing?” were among the slogans. Maga- 
zines, radio and car cards were employed. 
Advertisers spent more than half a million 
dollars on the project. These advertisers 
sold chewing gum, sheets, milk, paint, 
breakfast food, glass, refrigerators, drugs, 
mimeographs and services. For months 
they were also doing public relations for 
the schools. 

Wartime projects finished, the schools 
face a period of reconversion and adapta- 
tion to new needs that is just as important 
to the national welfare as reconversion in 
business and industry. Some of this re- 
conversion is the resumption of longtime 
programs of improvement interrupted by 
the war. Other programs they face are a 
consequence of the war itself. In imple- 
menting these programs the schools must 
have the cooperation of the public. 

President Conant of Harvard in a re- 
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cent “foundation” lecture at Columbia 
University said: 


Equality of Opportunity 


“One of the highly significant ideals of 
the American nation has been equality of 
opportunity. This ideal implies on the one 
hand a relatively fluid social structure 
changing from generation to generation, 
and on the other mutual respect between 
different vocational and economic groups; 
in short, a minimum of emphasis on class 
distinctions. It is of the utmost signifi- 
cance for our future that belief in this 
ideal be strengthened and that we move 
each year nearer to its realization in our 
practice. In our modern industrialized 
society, national educational policy large- 
ly determines the future of our social 
structure. In the last fifty years educa- 
tional forces have been at work which 
have tended to stratify the American 
nation. On the other hand, a vast instru- 
ment of American democracy has been 
created by the extension of universal edu- 
cation to the high school stage. If we so 
desire, this instrument can restore a high 
degree of fluidity to our social and eco- 
nomic life; can make available for the 
national welfare reservoirs of potential 
talent now untapped. Furthermore, edu- 
cation can inculcate the social and politi- 
cal ideals necessary for the development 
of a free and harmonious people operating 
an economic system based on private 
ownership and the profit motive but com- 
mitted to the ideals of social justice. The 
nearer we approach through education to 
our avowed goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity (which, however, admittedly can 
never be reached) and the better our 
schools teach and practice the basic ten- 
ets of American democracy, the more 
chance there is for personal liberty as we 
know it to continue in these United 
States.” 

Earlier in this article education was 
described as an integral part of the Amer- 
ican ideal. The schools were largely in- 
tended by the founders of our Republic 


to make possible the equality of oppor. 
tunity—economically, socially, political. 
ly, to which President Conant referred in 
his address. In spite of all their fine 
achievements, the American schools haye 
made a most uneven contribution to 
equality of opportunity. It may be said 
that in some ways they have tended to 
accentuate inequalities. Some children 
have a chance for an excellent education, 
some for an average, some for a poor edu- 
cation, and some for none at all. Some 
communities in the United States spend 
annually sixty times as much to operate 
a single classroom as other communities 
do. There are many children of school age 
not in school. In 1939-40 this group nun- 
bered two million. In the same year there 
were ten million adults who were func- 
tionally illiterate and who for that reason 
were later unable to respond to the de- 
mands of the nation for the complex and 
difficult services needed during wartime, 
either on the home fronts or on the battle 
fronts. Among them were 350,000 regis- 
trants in the draft who signed their names 
with a mark. Probably a million men 
were rejected for military services be- 
cause of educational and physical inade- 
quacies which could have been prevented 
or corrected by a system of education that 
provided “equality of opportunity.” 


Financial Methods Antiquated 


The reason for this variation in the 
quality of American schooling is almost 
wholly a financial reason. The method of 
financial support for the American schools 
is antiquated and inadequate. Part of the 
burden of support must be borne by the 
federal government, applying the princi- 
ple of taxing wealth wherever it is for the 
education of children wherever they are. 

The federal government has a vast 
stake in education. Twice in a single gen- 
eration the federal government has sum- 
moned American youth to defense of 
their country. This is a new economy in 
respect to public affairs—an economy 
born of events that are national in char- 
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acter. Recent changes pyramid new re- 
sponsibilities for the individual as a citi- 
zen of the United States as well as a citi- 
zen of his state and community. They im- 
pose on federal government a proportion- 
ate increase in its obligation to share with 
the states the cost of preparing citizens 
for these responsibilities. 

While the federal government for a 
century and a half has contributed some 
support to schools, traditionally the 
oreater part of the cost of education has 
been borne by state and community. Ex- 
tending the base of support, which study 
after study over at least two decades have 
shown to be the only means of equalizing 
opportunity through education, is a revi- 
sion in our way of doing things which 
must be made by the people. Its accom- 
plishment is largely a project in public 
relations. 


Physical Education 


Another goal of American education 
highlighted by war is adequate physical 
education for all. Hardly more than 12 
per cent of American children have the 
benefit of a school health program that 
lays the basis for physical fitness and 
vigor. The rigid accounting of war 
showed how far we were from achieving 
that goal. Until the public accepts the 
goal and is willing to support a program 
that will attain it, millions of children 
will be denied the health which is their 
birthright. 

Ofttimes, as we have said, the aims of 
education are mingled with other national 
aims. Education and defense are aims in 
point. Teachers, parents, and other citi- 
zens are now trying to decide whether to 
establish a program of peacetime military 
training, and the relation of education to 
the protection of our country against its 
foes. 

The GI Bill of Rights beckons the 
veteran back to school and college. Some 
of these institutions are overflowing. 
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Veterans can find no place to live. Offi- 
cials of higher institutions look to the 
homes of local citizens as a first and im- 
mediate resource, until the various hous- 
ing projects financed and promoted by 
government can meet the need. 


To Keep the Peace 


The United Nations Organization has 
given education a role in the maintenance 
of peace. This is a new assignment for the 
schools. It will call for exchanges and 
transfers of personnel and material. Mary 
Jones, American teacher in a French pen- 
sion, and Jeanne Chartiers, French 
teacher in an American boarding house, 
will have some public relations problems 
of their own as the nations of the world 
share their cultures through their schools. 

War seems to intensify deep-seated ra- 
cial prejudices. These are in evidence in 
most of our cities. The education of mi- 
nority groups is a hard problem to solve 
in some of them. It is a problem which 
can be solved only through cooperative 
relations of school and public. 

A score of such postwar problems face 
the public and the school for decision. 
School building programs were slowed by 
a decade of depression and halted by four 
years of war. There is a shortage of class- 
rooms. There are 24 million more children 
under five years of age in 1946 than there 
were in 1940. Communities must soon 
find seats for these extra children. The 
rural schools are consolidating into larger 
administrative units. There are problems 
of pupil transportation. 

The interpretation of these problems 
to the public, leadership toward what ap- 
pears to the expert the most effective way 
to solve them, stimulation to decision 
action, are functions of public relations. 
What we will do with our schools is of 
interest to parents. In these schools are 
their children. What we will do with our 
schools is of concern to every citizen; for 
in these schools is the nation’s future. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS: He Applies It 


By KERWIN H. FULTON 


President, Outdoor Advertising, Inc., N. Y. 


ties VICE PRESIDENT in charge of pub- 
lic relations for Foster and Kleiser 
Company is George W. Kleiser, Jr....a 
young man in his early forties, dignified, 
serious, but withal friendly and intensely 
interested in people and things of the 
world generally. He is the son of the man 
who is now the head of Foster and 
Kleiser Company; and, since childhood, 
George Jr. has been a part of the organi- 
zation. Even during his school and college 
days, he devoted a part of his time to 
learning the business. 

About the only break in George Kleis- 
er’s continuous service with the company 
was the months he spent in the United 
States Army during the recent war, as a 
member of the 937th Engineer Camou- 
flage Battalion (Aviation). From youth 
he has been a great traveler, and that has 
taken him away from the business for 
short periods from time to time. To Eu- 
rope, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, and other 
foreign points he has sailed. He has taken 
trips down the west coast, through the 
Panama Canal, and up the east coast to 
New York. Attached though he is to the 
San Francisco bay area, with its beautiful 
colors and rich history, he is something of 
a wayfarer at heart. And so travel has 
always appealed to him, whether it in- 
volved moose hunting in Alaska, moun- 
tain climbing in the Alps, or swimming in 
the warm waters of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Artistic Skill 


Then there is the artistic urge which 
this son of San Francisco has displayed 
from earliest boyhood. His artistry finds 
special play in several phases of the work 
done by Foster and Kleiser Company. 
Both painted and printed displays which 
appear on company outdoor advertising 
structures call for the finest in design, 
color treatment and expert presentation. 





Always has George had a “feeling” for 
these things; always has he taken a keen 
interest in analyzing and estimating the 
value impact of advertising as presented 
to the public by Foster and Kleiser Com- 
pany. No one in the company, say friends 
and associates, has such a keen eye for 
artistic detail when inspection is made of 
bulletins and posters. 


Economics and Administration 


Public relations appeals to a number of 
George Kleiser’s interests. The natural 
aptitude he showed for economics while 
a student at Stanford University is dem- 
onstrated in his work of directing the 
public relations activities of his company. 
The training in administration which he 
received as a graduate student in the 
Babson Institute is brought into full play. 
An opportunity is found for the expres- 
sion of the warm friendliness which lies 
deep within him. He blends the artistic 
with practical business—and does so with 
the finesse of one who has a full apprecia- 
tion of the place and importance of both. 
He works with the tools of publicity that 
draw upon the best products of the print- 
er’s art. Production of copy which calls 
for pure and simple expression, and the 
planning of attractive booklets, stuffers, 
and other publicity pieces are sources of 
deep satisfaction to him. In truth, he is 
something of a perfectionist in these mat- 
ters—never satisfied until what is devel- 
oped is the best which he and the mem- 
bers of his staff can bring forth. 

This urge for thorough workmanship 
was evidenced in the contribution he per- 
sonally made to the building of the public 
relations program under which Foster 
and Kleiser Company is now operating. 
Almost every idea contained in the con- 
densed twenty-eight-page document set- 
ting forth that program (which he re 
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quired be written and distributed to 
everybody in the company so that all 
would know what it contained) bears the 
stamp of his thinking and feeling regard- 
ing public relations. 

George Kleiser has no tolerance for 
half-way measures. He wants the best for 
the company and himself. Reared as he 
was in an atmosphere of culture and re- 
finement which is reflected in his appre- 
ciation of the finer things of life—he in- 
sists that the business activities in which 
he engages shall, also, measure up to a 
high standard of excellence. 

Before him as an example, George 
Kleiser has had a father who for the past 
forty years has been one of the national 
leaders in advertising circles. A warm 
friendly man, who has enjoyed doing 
things for others at the same time that he 
has furthered the interests of himself, 
family, and business, he has demonstrated 
to his son the joy and satisfaction to be 
derived from working closely and con- 
structively with other men and institu- 
tions engaged in the advertising business. 


Active in Trade Associations 


Himself possessed of many of the same 
qualities, George Jr. has quite naturally 
taken an active part in the outdoor ad- 
vertising associations, both state and 
national. He is at present a director of 
Outdoor Advertising Incorporated of New 
York, and of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, Inc., Chicago. 
He has served these organizations in va- 
rious capacities. For some time he was 
regional chairman of the public relations 
committee of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, Inc. He has some 
very definite and constructive ideas on 
what members of the outdoor advertising 
industry should do as individuals and as 
an industry in the national association. 

For years a close student of public rela- 
tions, George realizes that the one best 
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way to build and hold the friendship of 
the public is to make your business a 
partner of the public. He advocates frank- 
ness and truthfulness in the dealings 
which his company and the industry have 
with all segments of the public. Public 
approval must be earned, he believes; 
Foster and Kleiser Company must prove 
to everybody that it is a good citizen. He 
thinks the outdoor advertising industry 
has the responsibility of establishing con- 
clusively in the minds of all who come in 
contact with it that it is a constructive 
force, that its activities are in the public 
interest. If there are activities which do 
not meet this requirement, he urges that 
they be removed and others, which are 
acceptable to the public, be substituted 
for them. 


All **Relations” Consolidated 


George is a public relations official who 
thinks that all ‘‘relations” activities with- 
in a company should be consolidated un- 
der one head. Hence, in developing the 
public relations program for Foster and 
Kleiser Company he saw to it that all the 
major phases of public relations were in- 
corporated under his direction. Typical 
of his philosophy, the first task he set 
himself and his public relations depart- 
ment was to produce a booklet for em- 
ployees. Having the friendly title Let’s 
Get Acquainted, it deals with the various 
facts about the company and the services 
it offers with which every member of the 
organization should be familiar. With 
characteristic thoroughness and brevity, 
George covered a number of delicate and 
involved subjects which many business 
organizations find so difficult to present 
with tact as well as conciseness. 

Although still young in years, he is a 
veteran in the outdoor advertising indus- 
try. An officer and a large stockholder in 
one of the dominant business institutions 
on the west coast, his power and influence 
in business circles are sure to grow. 








TIPS 70 TYCOONS 


By CHACE CONLEY 


Chace Conley Associates, 


_ are smart birds. They know 
a lot of things—how to achieve pro- 
duction miracles; how to make geese lay 
golden eggs; how to be received at the 
Court of St. James’s; how to manipulate 
stocks and bonds—but only the rare few 
know how to meet the press. 

Mention the word tycoon to the aver- 
age reporter and his hair will begin to 
bristle. As one newspaperman puts it: 
“A reporter approaches a tycoon with a 
feeling of boredom. He knows he will have 
to sweat to get a story, and he resents it. 
The resentment crystalizes as soon as he 
detects a hint of the attitude ‘I-am-being- 
interviewed -so- I - must - be - pretty - hot - 
stuff’.” 

Meeting the press is a vitally important 
occurrence in the life of every tycoon, so 
it’s about time he learned how to do it, if 
only to make the event more productive. 

Here are a few tips, garnered from the 
portfolios of outstanding newspaper and 
publicity men, and from my own ten 
years’ experience as publicist of “The 
Great.” Tycoons would do well to paste 
them in their hats! 

1) Never keep a newsman waiting. 
He won’t like it. His time is as valuable 
as yours. 

2) Cancel all ‘phone calls before your 
interview begins. There’s nothing more 
hateful and disturbing than constant 
‘phone interruptions. Don’t secretly nur- 
ture the notion that a bombardment of 
long-distance calls—even if they’re from 
big-wigs in London, China, or Berlin— 
will impress your visitor. It won’t! Play- 
ing the Big Executive will only irritate a 
reporter. He probably talks on the long- 
distance ‘phone more than you do. 

3) When you meet your interviewer, 
be friendly and gracious. Naturally you 
shouldn’t fawn over him, but neither 
should you behave like a boor or an old 
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cross-stick. Above all, don’t be conde. 
scending. There’s nothing more distaste. 
ful to a reporter than a man whose head’s 
too big for his hat, or whose seat’s too big 
for his britches. 

4) Let your interviewer set the con- 
versational pace. Don’t get launched on 
a travelog. Remember you're talking with 
a reporter, and not into a dictaphone. 
Positively taboo are such comments as: 
“‘Here’s something interesting for your 
story,” or “This which I am about to re- 
late will make a good lead,” or “‘Here’sa 
hot piece of news.” Just talk, answer 
questions, and let your interviewer eval- 
uate what you say. In short, never tell a 
reporter how to write his story. If you do, 
it’s at your own risk. The reporter may 
retaliate by writing no story at all. 

5) Never ask a reporter to let you 
okay his story before it goes to press. To 
do so brands you a rank amateur and 
arouses your interviewer’s animosity. If 
it’s the tone of his story you secretly wish 
to check, restrain yourself! If you've be- 
haved well during the interview, you 
needn’t worry. Reporters know their jobs, 
and they’re usually pretty nice fellows 
They’re out to get a story—not you! 

6) You may be an advertiser, but bear 
in mind that this circumstance will neither 
bolster nor lessen your chances of getting 
space in the news columns. The city desk 
and the advertising departments are still 
throwing punches at one another. 

7) Don’t look down your nose at a re- 
porter because he hasn’t a crease in his 
pants. His creases are in his brain, instead! 

8) Be sure that when a reporter comes 
to interview you he will have a genuine 
news story when he leaves. You may rate 
in Dun & Bradstreet, but your best friend 
is the press agent who assures you your 
most profound thoughts do not neces- 
sarily make screaming headlines. In fact, 
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the hardest part of your press agent’s job 
is to persuade newspaper people it’s worth 
their while to spend a half-hour in your 
company—with cocktails. 

9) There are two schools of thought 
as to how you should look when being in- 
terviewed. The one maintains a tycoon 
should assume the attitude of The Father 
and impress the interviewer with external 
symbols of prestige. The other advocates 
shirtsleeves, stocking-feet, and the com- 
mon man’s lack of feeling for grammar. 
Midway between the two, partaking of 
each of them, is the dictum: Be yourself! 
You probably have something on the ball 
or a reporter could not have been per- 
suaded to enter your office. Accept this 
fact gracefully and try to make good on 
it. If this comes too hard, hire a front 
man for your organization. 

10) In the presence of reporters avoid 
boasting, bragging, or displaying any 
form of conceit. Above all, don’t be a 
know-it-all. It doesn’t pay off. 

11) Keep your scrapbook under cover 
when a newspaperman’s around. He’s not 
interested in dead news. If all you can 
offer him is a rehash of your clippings, 
you can be sure he’ll look elsewhere for 
an interview. The only time he may look 
at your scrapbook will be the day he com- 
piles your obit—and then he’ll find the 
morgue clippings more complete. Re- 
member, it’s news a reporter wants—not 
history! 


Press Agents Taboo 


12) If you have a too-talkative, too- 
aggressive press agent (there are many 
such), chain him under the cellar stairs 
before the reporters arrive. Either that, 
or muzzle him. Press agents who answer 
for their clients are anathema to the press. 

13) Don’t try to establish a camara- 
derie with your interviewer by stating: 
“I was once a newspaperman myself.” It 
won’t work, even if true. The reporter 
will think you're trying to insinuate you 
know his job as well as your own, and he 
prefers to think you don’t. 
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14) Don’t ever say: “You must meet 
such interesting people!’’ Perhaps at that 
exact moment your interviewer is think- 
ing to himself what an unfortunate man 
he is to be trapped with you. You don’t 
care? Well you should. The outcome of 
the interview is important to you. 


Off-the-Record 


15) Avoid off-the-record information 
as much as possible. The reporter wants 
something to print—not to tuck away in 
his head. 

16) It isn’t necessary to reveal any 
weaknesses in your product or your per- 
son, whichever your merchandise may be. 
Reporters don’t mind being told, just 
once, that “this is something I am not 
free to talk about now.” Just don’t make 
it a refrain! 

17) Don’t try to make a hit with the 
reporter by giving him adverse facts 
about your competitor “off the record.” 
Be fair, if only verbally. 

18) What a reporter wants basically 
is subjective honesty and objective infor- 
mation. He will be suspicious until he is 
disarmed by a show of frankness, and 
frankness doesn’t consist in beginning 
every third sentence with “Frankly.” 

19) If you know the reporter’s pub- 
lisher, managing editor or advertising 
manager, don’t mention the fact unless 
you can do so without imparting the 
“and - therefore - I'll - expect - to- see- this- 
story-in-print attitude.” 

20) If you don’t know something, say 
so! A reporter will respect your confession 
of ignorance. He may even look up the in- 
formation on the way back to his office 
and make you out smarter than you are. 

21) Never ask a reporter to get you 
free tickets. If he knew a way, he’d get 
them for himself—and for the 14 cousins 
who nag him three times a week. 

22) If you are going to make a long 
statement, have it typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed, and give a copy or two to each 
reporter. It simplifies his job and insures 
accuracy. If you must make an oral pres- 
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entation, speak slowly and clearly, mak- 
ing sure the boys aren’t half-a-dozen sen- 
tences behind you. After all, they’re not 
Katherine Gibbs graduates. They don’t 
use shorthand any more than you do! 

23) The average reporter doesn’t care 
a hoot about the editorial policy of his 
paper. Whether or not you like that policy 
may well be kept out of the conversation. 

24) Never display the honorary cards 
vou carry in your wallet. The reporter 
can match you ten-to-one, and won’t be 
impressed by your police press card from 
Atlantic City. 


Don’t Expect Too Much 


25) Don’t expect the story about you 
to land on Page One. After all, there are 
more important people than you in the 
world. The President of the United States, 
for instance. Moreover, newspaper edi- 
tors have a habit of reserving front page 
space for top flight events. If you do make 
the Front Page, believe me, Mister, you’re 
NEWS! 

26) When giving an interview, come 
down off your high-horse! Treat your in- 
terviewer as a guest—not a slavey. Seat 
him comfortably ; make sure the sun isn’t 
glaring in his eyes; and if the time, place 
and occasion are appropriate—offer him 
a drink. (Few reporters turn up their 
noses at good liquor if it’s offered as a 
friendly gesture—not a bribe.) 

27) It’s never out of order to invite a 
reporter,.at the conclusion of an inter- 
view, to lunch, dine, or maybe just have 
a Scotch-and-soda with you. It’s one way 
of showing your appreciation. If you in- 
vite him and he refuses, let it go at that. 
Maybe he’s in a hurry to get to another 
assignment. Maybe he just wants to be 
alone. 

28) If you’re treating a reporter to 
dinner, don’t take him to Bickford’s. He 
probably just came from there. 

29) Remember this: a reporter never 
pays! It’s his job to interview—not to 
entertain you. Under all circumstances, 
pick up the check, and don’t be slow on 








the draw! It’s less costly too. 

30) If you are interviewed and the 
story fails to appear, don’t call the re. 
porter or his boss and ask why. Perhaps 
the story wasn’t worth using, or the edi. 
tor didn’t like it, or the subject was too 
controversial (such subjects are carefully 
avoided by the press associations and the 
best papers). You won’t make a hit by 
asking for explanations. 

31) If you likea story, ‘phone the man 
who wrote it—or preferably his boss— 
and tell him so. It’s a small courtesy, but 
an important one from a psychological 
point of view. 

32) Don’t squawk if there are minor 
errors in a story printed about you. Sup- 
pose the reporter did make a mistake; 
spelled the name of your home town with 
one “‘s” instead of two. Nobody except 
you—and possibly your wife—will even 
notice it. When you are in the headlines 
vou can overlook the trivia and concen- 
trate on the big spread. 

33) Never ask for a retraction unless 
your life, your honor, your bankroll and 
your children’s reputations are at stake— 
and then think twice! A man demanding 
a retraction is just about as popular ina 
newspaper office as a rattlesnake would 
be in your parlor. Actually, retractions 
seldom serve any good purpose. They 
point up rather than minimize errors. If 
you’ve been misquoted, forget it! So will 
everybody else, and you'll be doing your- 
self a favor. 

34) Unless vou’ve decided to break off 
diplomatic relations with the press, don't, 
for heaven’s sake, throw your attorney at 
an editor’s head. The editor will get mad 
—and then you'll really have a fight on 
vour hands. 





He Won't Forget 


35) If a newspaperman ‘phones you, 
take time out from whatever you're doing 
to talk with him. Never brush him off ot 
give him the air. If you do, he'll never 
forget it, and you'll live to regret it. 

36) If you’re to be interviewed, pre 
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pare yourself in advance. Organize your 
material. Have essential facts and figures 
readily available (preferably typed or 
mimeographed). Know what you're go- 
ing to say, So that when the time comes 
you can say it exactly, concisely. Re- 
porters hate to be taken on Cook’s tours 
through Wonderland. 


The Photographer 


If you're dealing with a press photog- 
rapher, don’t treat him any less gently 
than his editorial confrere. Both are THE 
PRESS, and on the basis of your relation- 
ship with them hinges the success or fail- 
ure of your press relations program. 

You must never let a press photog- 
rapher fool you into thinking he’s a 
toughie. Actually he’s a sensitive soul 
(maybe it’s the artist in him). Anyhow, 
he has rules-of-the-game by which he 
operates, too. You’d better not violate 
them. Here are a few. 

1) Never demand picture proofs. The 
press photographer’s editor will select 
the poses He wants to use—if he uses them 
at all—and his choice will depend on fac- 
tors you probably wouldn’t even under- 
stand, i.e., news value; reproduction; 
size and reader interest. If you don’t like 
his selection, forget it! Picture editors are 
likely to know their business, and if they 
don’t (according to your standards), it’s 
not your job to educate them. They want 
your picture because you’re interesting— 
not handsome! 

2) Never beg for negatives. All press 
photo negatives are the property of the 
newspaper or photo service which made 
them. The face may be yours, but the 
negative is theirs! If you want copy nega- 
tives, you can usually purchase them for 
aprice (the same applies to prints). 

3) Don’t ask a press photographer if 
he “would be good enough” to send you 
prints. His job is to make news pictures— 
not portraits! If he should be kind enough 
to offer, of his own accord, to make addi- 
tional prints for you, make sure you un- 
derstand he’s being graciously generous 
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and is going out of his way to please you. 
And don’t forget to thank him, person- 
ally, the day the prints arrive. It’s the 
least you can do. 

4) For men only: If you're going to 
have your picture taken, get a close shave 
first—unless you want your public to 
think you’re Bluebeard or a native of 
Addis Ababa. A conservative tie, too, if 
you please! The photographer won’t ad- 
vise you. What does he care? 

5) Don’t tell a press protographer how 
to pose you. If it’s a head-and-shoulders 
shot he wants, don’t try to sell him a 
space-consuming picture of you sur- 
surrounded by your office staff, your 
choice paraphernalia, your merchandise 
and perhaps one or two of your pet dogs. 
He won’t pay any attention to you, any- 
how. 

6) Bear in mind that a good picture 
can frequently make a story; a punk one 
can kill it. So let the photographer have 
his way—even if you think he’s head- 
strong. He knows what his editor wants 
better than you do. 

7) Don’t try to slip into a news photo 
items you want publicized. It’s a dirty 
trick on the photographer who has to 
spend extra time airbrushing them out. 
It’s risky, too. If the photographer is feel- 
ing in a particularly recalcitrant mood, he 
may use the airbrush on you. 

8) Don’t be coy when having your 
picture taken, and don’t make “cracks” 
about breaking the camera or seeing the 
little birdie. Press photographers are pa- 
tient men, but there are limits to every 
man’s forbearance. 


Just Another Guy 


Test yourself on the foregoing tips, 
Mr. Tycoon. Be honest! If you are a vio- 
lator of any of the rules, you can be cer- 
tain your press relations can stand im- 
provement. Sad though it may be to con- 
template, this fact remains: You may be 
God Almighty to your family and busi- 
ness associates, but to a reporter you’re 
just another guy! 








*By THOMAS R. 


Sines WAS A TIME in the dim and dis- 

tant past when doctors “cured” 
patients by necromancy, exorcising evil 
spirits, shouting incantations, laying on 
of hands, and all the other forms of black 
magic. The natural competition among 
such practitioners gave rise to occasional 
quackery, resulting in extravagant claims 
on the part of some of them as to their 
special skills. 


Wondering Patients 


Proclaimed skills and actual skills had 
little or no relationship until scientific 
methods enabled the medical craft to 
graduate to the dignity and acknowledged 
position of a learned profession. The pro- 
cess took many years. As the body of 
knowledge grew, thoughtful men sensed 
its limitations. They believed that too 
much of it should not be shared with the 
laity, lest it prove dangerous. The ex- 
tremely confidential relationship of doc- 
tor and patient has intensified this belief 
in the public mind. Today many a patient 
wonders why his own doctor doesn’t tell 
him more about what’s wrong with him. 

Other competing modes of healing have 
not been slow to capitalize on this state of 
the public mind. The campaign against 
vivisection has been actively trading on 
it. Agitation for health insurance and 
panel medicine is but a public reaction to 
what is believed to be a dark mystery 
which, it is claimed, should be dispelled. 





*THoMAs R. Epwarps, JR., recently released 
from the U. S. Navy following his war service as 
a commissioned officer, has joined the staff of 
the American Council on Public Relations as 
director of the Council’s educational activities. 

Prior to entering the Navy he was a major 
executive in a company serving doctors through- 
out the nation. These activities and his intimate 
contacts with the profession have provided the 
background information for his provocative 
article, The Doctor, As Seen By a Layman. 


THE DOCTOR 





—AS SEEN BY A LAYMAN 
EDWARDS, JR. 


While there may be, and probably are 
sound medical reasons for secrecy in medi- 
cal affairs, very few social reasons have 
come to light. A study of history discloses 
that when social reasons come to grips 
with other reasons, the social reasons pre- 
vail. So, whether the medical reasons are 
sound or not, the social reasons for ihe 
change which is urged are behind th 
above-mentioned movements against the 
medical profession, and bid fair to suc. 
ceed. And the Code of Ethics of the pro- 
fession forbids the use of advertising asa 
counter-measure, particularly if the name 
of any individual practitioner is men- 
tioned. As matters now stand, the public 
—partly as a result of the profession's 
modesty, which approaches taciturnity, 
and partly as a result of aggressive action 
on the part of competitive and reforming 
interests—seems to have acquired an at- 
titude of suspicion, bordering on u- 
friendliness. 

Is the medical profession helpless to 
save itself from this form of destruction? 

No. There is a way, a very practical 
way. It is the way of public relations. 


Determine Public Attitudes 


First, a thorough-going survey of ex- 
isting public opinion could be instituted. 
It could be financed by Organized Medi- 
cine itself, and announced as such. Its 
questions would need to be drafted with 
exceeding care to elicit answers as close 
as possible to the truth. After all, if the 
members of the medical profession do not 
know what their patients think about 
their method of quoting or of not quoting 
fees, about the size of fees for different 
kinds of service, or about employing spe- 
cialists, calling in consultants, laboratory 
expenses, use of nurses, hospitalization, 
x-rays, and all the rest, how are they go 
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ing to make such adjustments to the social 
firmament as may prove necessary? 

It is not half as important to know of 
existing methods of conducting medical 
practice, as it is to know what the public 
thinks about them. If the profession un- 
dertook to determine the public attitude, 
willingly accepted the impartial verdict 
obtained and took steps to guide itself by 
the terms thereof, that alone would do 
them a great deal of good, public relations- 
wise. And it would not be advertising. 

The methods to be used in applying the 
technique of public relations are legion, 
limited only by the needs of the situation, 
media selected, and personal tastes of 
those responsible for success of the pro- 
gram. 

If, for example, a state medical society 
should appoint a statewide committee on 
public relations, representative of the 
local component societies, it could initiate 
a constructive effort of great power for 
good within its area. The presence of local 
society members is desirable, to assure the 
consistent fitting of a statewide project 
into all local public attitudes and cir- 
cumstances. 


Know-how Needed 


Naturally, a thorough, basic training 
in the fundamentals of public relations 
would be very helpful to those commit- 
teemen, and especially to their chairman. 
Familiarity with media, how to use them 
properly, what stress to lay, and where, 
pitfalls to be avoided, results to be ex- 
pected, these and many other items can 
only be gained through training or expe- 
rience. The nature of his career has ren- 
dered it impossible for the average doc- 
tor to gain that experience; he can only 
get it vicariously through systematic 
study. 

Once equipped with the know-how, the 
committee will find many different “chan- 
nels of communication” open to its needs. 
They may be used to tell the public of the 
profession’s stand on various medical 
topics of general interest, to educate the 
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people as to what to expect, and what not 
to expect, of their family doctor. 


A Radio Series 


It has been suggested that, under the 
sponsorship of a pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer, a long-term weekly broadcast 
of radio plays, emphasizing the human 
side of medical practice, and even of re- 
search, would be of value. Continuity and 
a regular schedule of broadcasts are im- 
portant contributions to success in pro- 
grams of this type. 

Even adults would let a Lone Ranger 
of the medical profession put a lump in 
their throats, especially if he removed it 
later with a hearty belly-laugh. This de- 
mands fine writing and flawless acting, 
but it’s worth that effort to get the de- 
sired results. And if, for example, this 
champion of the medical profession had 
to perform an experiment on a child’s pet 
dog, which might cost the poor beast its 
life while saving that of the child, might 
not vivisection be better understood? 

Is this sort of thing advertising? For 
the pharmaceutical house sponsoring the 
program it definitely is, of course. For 
the medical profession, which would share 
its benefits, it is not. Rather is it favorable 
counter-propaganda, calculated to offset 
some of the unfriendly things said about 
the doctors, in order to gain a power over 
them politically, or to compete with them 
“professionally.” 

Among the “competitors” of the medi- 
cal profession are numerous groups of 
operators using non-medical means of 
curing human ills. The popular branch of 
medical literature, represented by such 
scholarly treatises as Haggard’s Devils, 
Drugs and Doctors, and Logan Clenden- 
ning’s The Human Body, refers to these 
groups as “cultists,” “bone rubbers,” 
“faith healers,” and the like. Whether 
such terms are truly descriptive or not 
makes little difference, but the very fact 
that they are used indicates an attitude 
of mind which is not an example of good 
public relations. For all that the lay pub- 
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lic knows, there may be and probably is, 
some good in these methods, or else so 
many doctors would not attack them so 
vehemently. Would it not be better to 
stop advertising them by running them 
down? Could not the committee find here 
some ground worthy of cultivation? 


Public Likes Fair Play 


Furthermore, would it not be good 
public relations, as well as sound medical 
practice, for the profession to make ex- 
haustive studies of these methods to de- 
termine their possible scientific values, 
publish the results of their researches 
and, adopt where indicated, the good 
features? The public likes fair play. It 
approves of conscientious search for bet- 
ter methods. It does not like knocking, or 
a blanket condemnation of something 
without evidence of adequate investiga- 
tion. A search of medical literature would 
disclose the present state of such inquiry. 
What has not already been thoroughly 
investigated would present an intriguing 
challenge for research workers. 

To be specific, let us consider chiro- 
practic. In the light of the enormous body 
of research records filling medical li- 
braries, it does not seem reasonable to fix 
the seat of all disease, or even substan- 
tially all, in the spine. Some, yes; but not 
all. So, why not exhaust all the possi- 
bilities, and where indicated, let the doc- 
tor send his patient to the chiropractor 
on the basis of a prescription? Would the 
chiropractor express ingratiude for that? 
Hardly. One important group of “com- 
petitors” may thus be won over. 

Another place for a sound program of 
public relations is in the personal rela- 
tions between doctor and patient. With 
the exception of neurotics, most patients 


can be told the truth about their condi- 
tions, and this they are entitled to have, 
and not in Latin gibberish. Naturally, 
kindness on the part of the physician, in 
the case of some malignant diseases, 
would temper that. But there is no substi- 
tute for whole-hearted candor, for the re- 
moval of mystery, for a frank discussion 
of the case, of fees and costs for different 
methods of treatment, hospitalization, 
need for a nurse, etc., to build the pa- 
tient’s confidence in the doctor who at- 
tends him and in the profession as a 
whole. Is that not sound public relations? 
And it is not advertising. 

The doctor can practice good personal 
public relations with others than his pa- 
tients. The comments of internes and 
nurses on his quick temper under pres- 
sure, or on his cleanliness, steady hand 
and cool head; his contacts with the floor 
nurse, the attitude of the telephone oper- 
ator toward him, all these set the pattern 
for his success or failure, public relations- 
wise. 


To Inform the Public 


Our public relations committee would 
be kept very busy keeping up with the de- 
velopments of new drugs and medicines. 
Announcements regarding such items as 
the sulfa compounds, and penicillin, dis- 
cussing their virtues and their dangers, 
could be prepared and issued to the press, 
over the signature of the committee as 
representing the Society, thereby avoid- 
ing the use of individual names. Thus, no 
particular physician gets publicity for 
himself, yet the whole profession gets the 
credit for sound medical doctrine, and he 
is thereby included. 

The spirit, as well as the letter, of their 
Code of Ethics, would thus be still intact. 





“The condition of men eminent for virtue is exceedingly hard and miserable ; because 


their errors, though ever so small, are not overlooked. But as in a clear diamond, 
every little grain, or speck, strikes the eye disagreeably, though it would not be 
observed in a duller stone.”—FRANCIS BACON. 
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THE WEATHERVANE 
By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 


Public Relations Consultant, San Francisco 


The Veteran Problem 


Six month ago those who referred to 
the » oblem of the returning veteran were 
be.uz aken to task; were being told that 
veterans provided opportunities, not prob- 
lems, for business and industry. Times 
have changed. Now the veteran situation 
is rapidly becoming a major problem. 
And as ships continue to dock at Atlantic 
and Pacific ports to add thousands of 
veterans to millions now discharged the 
problem becomes more serious. 

These returning servicemen, for the 
most part, believe in American industry. 
They say: “We’ve seen American indus- 
try outproduce the world and do it with 
a demonstrated efficiency which put to 
shame that of our own military.” But in 
the same breath they want to know what 
has happened to stall so completely the 
production machine. As they tramp the 
streets in search of jobs they are rapidly 
becoming “soured” and are threatening 
to “do something about it.” The danger 
lies in lack of sound leadership. If the 
millions of returned veterans plan to “do 
something about it” then there is great 
need for able leadership to guide their 
actions along constructive pathways, in 
a program based on facts and under- 
standing. 

Charles E. Moore, San Francisco in- 
dustrialist and former president of Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, recently returned 
from a tour of Pacific military bases. He 
told San Francisco Bay Area business and 
industrial leaders that many service 
groups are being indoctrinated with So- 
viet propaganda at United States’ expense 
and that the servicemen were listening at- 
tentively to this propaganda. He warned 
that “the boys are becoming more radical 
than we know,” and emphasized how im- 
portant it is for free enterprise to present 


its story to these men in whatever man- 
ner may be required to gain their under- 
standing and support. 


Censorship 


Disregard of the public welfare usually 
results in legislation designed to eliminate 
or control that which is thought unde- 
sirable. Latest evidence of this is from 
Canada. The City Council of Toronto has 
unanimously passed a motion that the 
Dominion Government be called upon to 
ban all radio programs featuring gang- 
sters and crime. Alderman Simmons who 
made the motion is quoted as saying: “We 
are undertaking a recreational program 
to combat juvenile delinquency and at 
the same time this work is being broken 
down by the effects of radio and movies 
on youthful minds.” 

Similar demands have been made by 
the Ontario Education Association, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Quebec church and 
school organizations, and Toronto law- 
makers. 


Survey of Workers 

In 1944 Factory Management and 
Maintenance retained the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation of Princeton to con- 
duct a nationwide worker opinion study 
to determine “What the Factory Worker 
Really Thinks.” The results of this sur- 
vey were so well received by industrial 
management men that the publication de- 
cided to make a similar study each year. 
Recently published, in two parts, are the 
findings of the latest study embracing 
workers’ opinions on wages and hours, 
strikes, full employment, veterans, pro- 
ductivity, nationalization of industry 
and labor in politics. 

The survey was scientifically con- 
ducted with interviews proportioned to 
give a fair cross-section of employee 
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opinion throughout the nation among all 
types of industrial workers. A great 
amount of valuable data is to be found in 
the report. Public relations workers may 
secure copies of it from Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. It originally ap- 
peared in December and January issues 
of that publication. 


Dealer Relations 


Distributors, wholesalers and retailers 
are criticizing manufacturers for failure 
to inform the public regarding the reasons 
for merchandise shortages. They claim 
that manufacturers have passed the buck 
to them; that shortly before the war’s 
end and following it, manufacturers used 
large-space advertising to tell consumers 
about new products soon to be available. 
Now these distributors claim it is the 
manufacturers’ responsibility to adver- 
tise the circumstances behind shortages. 
They point out that organized labor and 
certain interests in government have cre- 
ated in the public mind the belief that 
most manufacturers have goods available 
but are withholding it from distribution 
awaiting favorable prices. 


At the School Level 


Public relations at the school level is 
receiving substantial attention by public 
relations heads of an increasing number 
of organizations as evidenced in their 
programs. There is perhaps no better 
place to lay the groundwork for under- 
standing of one’s products or services 
than at the school level. But to build an 
acceptable program requires skill, under- 
standing and close cooperation with 
teachers and departments of education. 

The New Haven Railroad has a school 
program which is a well considered part 
of their broad public relations plan. It 
makes available to both public and paro- 
chial schools throughout the railroad’s 
territory numerous teacher helps that tell 
about railroads in general, the New 
Haven in particular and about the terri- 
tory in which the new Haven operates. 


The program includes posters, slide films, 
sound motion pictures, reference book- 
lets containing railroad history and deal- 
ing with the various types of power used 
in railroading. Also included are well or. 
ganized booklets to assist teachers to 
broaden their instruction on the tradi- 
tion, historic background, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural achieve 
ments of the New England region. 


Labor Public Relations 


Labor has been demonstrating for 
some time its public relations alertness, 
Many constructive critics of management 
maintain that labor is constantly stealing 
the march on management—getting there 
fustest with the mostest—and_ thereby 
capturing public opinion. 

Latest move of labor is a half-hour 
radio variety show, ‘The Spice of Life,” 
sponsored by A.F.L. teamsters’ union. 
It is broadcast over the 10,000-watt Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor Station, WCFL, 
with the purpose of “creating a fuller 
public recognition of the services that 
teamsters provide for the welfare of the 
community.” 


Both Tools Needed 


Harry Klemfuss, General Manager of 
National News Features Syndicate, told 
the New York Exchange Club that both 
advertising and “planned news’ should 
be used now to reveal industry’s plans for 
the future and to gain public acceptance 
for them. He pointed out that advertising 
and planned news should compliment one 
another, each bringing the same message 
by different means. “Planned news,” said 
Klemfuss, “utilizes editorials, pictures, 
and the visual-audio combination of mo- 
tion pictures, radio and television. It aug- 
ments, but does not supplant, paid adver- 
tising. Both tools are the most effective 
means of mass education today.” 


The Weight of Public Opinion 


Evidence of the power of public opinion 
is contained in the report of recent action 
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by the Dayton, Ohio, Journal and Herald. 

When a power strike threatened the 
city of Dayton the two newspapers pub- 
lished a front page editorial warning the 
public of the effects of such a power strike 
and also a protest form by which the 
signer demanded that the power company 
and the union negotiate until a settlement 
was effected. Thousands of protest forms 
were completed. Many individuals circu- 
lated petitions in their neighborhoods; 
others wrote letters of protest. All this 
evidence of public opinion — protest 
forms, petitions and letters—was pre- 
sented by the newspapers to the Director 
of the United States Labor Department’s 
Information Division at the conference 
of union and power company officials 
which was called by Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach. 

The strike was averted. 


At the Grassroots 


Business leaders of Gray’s Harbor 
area, Washington, have joined forces in 
sponsoring an effective public relations 
campaign in their area. Twelve manufac- 
turers of the area, operating under the 
name “American Way Committee,” built 
a series of 26 full-page advertisements 
devoted to community betterment and to 
educating the public of Gray’s Harbor 
area to a better understanding of the 
American way of life. 

M. S. Munson, Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration, Hoquiam, Washington, com- 
menting on the campaign, says, “It is not 
a syndicated program nor a deal hatched 
up to fill space. The program, including 
the advertising space, was put together, 
layouts and basic copy prepared, before 
the various newspaper publishers were 
made aware of our plans.” 

Following publication of the sixth of 
the series of 26 advertisements the bal- 
ance of the series received the endorse- 
ment of both A.F.L. and C.I.0. labor 
groups. Reports are that the program has 
been a marked success and that the ideas 
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set forth in the campaign are winning 
general approval. Detailed information 
may be obtained by addressing the Amer- 
ican Way Committee, c/o E. W. Daniels, 
President, Harbor Plywood Corporation. 


Public Interest 


Of interest to the public relations man 
who may be undecided as to a name for 
his activities or his department, is the 
recommendation of Judge Justin Miller, 
President of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. He has advised radio sta- 
tions to adopt the term “Department in 
the Public Interest” in place of “Public 
Service Department.” 

In this instance the recommendation 
is made to avoid the implication that the 
radio station is a common carrier such as 
the telephone or telegraph company or 
railroads. But it might well serve as an 
interpretative title of the public relations 
department for any corporation. 

Public Relations Advertising 

The success of product advertising can 
accurately be measured. Numerous mea- 
suring sticks have been provided for this 
purpose. The same cannot be said for 
public relations advertising. Editor and 
Publisher recently made an effort to find 
out how public relations men were at- 
tempting to measure the effectiveness of 
public relations advertising. They found 
that few measures if any have been used. 
Occasionally a sampling of public opinion 
is made in plant cities after advertise- 
ments have run but no one was able to 
tell with accuracy to what degree public 
opinion had been influenced. It was the 
conclusion that what was needed in the 
field was an established method of mea- 
suring public opinion changes during and 
following campaigns aimed at specific ob- 
jectives. This procedure, maintains Edi- 
tor and Publisher, carried out as a con- 
tinued operation, would provide some 
basis for the measurement of emergency 
campaigns such as the strike advertising 
recently appearing in newspapers. 








WOMEN: a forgotten public 


By MABEL G. FLANLEY 


Flanley & Woodward, Public Relations, N. Y. 


An WOMEN a forgotten public? This 
might well be the first reaction to the 
above title. 

Statistics about women are today re- 
viewed with amazement, and often con- 
cern, by business executives. They recog- 
nize that business has a stake in women 
when they contemplate even a few facts 
like these: 

43 per cent of the stockholders of large 
corporations are women. 

42 per cent of all income tax returns 
are filed by women. 

18,000,000 of the employed on V-J 
Day were women. 

85 per cent of all purchases are made 
or influenced by women. 

The balance of power at the polls at 
the last presidential election, as conceded 
by authorities, was exercised by women. 

How many business executives are 
realistic in analyzing the statistics about 
women? How many recognize women, a 
hitherto forgotten public, as a public of 
such importance that it must be reckoned 
with in any program designed to mold 
over-all public opinion? 


Advertisers Know 


There is no doubt that manufacturers 
of consumer goods know and act upon the 
knowledge that women expend 85 per 
cent of the consumer dollar. Advertising 
managers plan campaigns to cause women 
to read and to buy. When space is bought, 
they ask “How many women read your 
magazine?” Publishers of magazines and 
newspapers conduct continuing reader- 
ship studies—importantly segregating the 
readership by women. They know the 
best tool they can use in selling advertis- 
ing space to consumer goods manufactur- 
ers is to reveal the number of women who 
read their publications. 

Special skills have been developed in 
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writing advertising copy to appeal to 
women. Attention, too, has been given to 
special skills in merchandising and selling 
products to women. But what has been 
done in the field of public relations? 
While business has surveyed buying hab- 
its of women and sold goods to women, it 
has had tongue in cheek as to their real 
importance as molders of public opinion, 


Women Have Special Interests 


To reach women, with information that 
will cause them to think about a company 
or industry, its policies, practices and ob- 
jectives—and to move them to favorable 
action—that, too, requires special skills 
and techniques. This has been the most 
neglected phase of public relations. Yet, 
the woman is a citizen whose opinion and 
vote may have a direct bearing on busi- 
ness. She may be a satisfied purchaser and 
yet vote a man out of business if she does 
not understand what he is doing and why 
he is doing it. Thus is the premise con- 
firmed that women, though eminently im- 
portant as an influence in public opinion, 
are a forgotten public in public relations 
programs today. 

In any discussion about women as 
molders of public opinion, the question is 
frequently asked, Why consider women 
apart from men? Won’t the same mes- 
sages that reach men reach women also? 

Women are not a special segment of the 
citizenry to be handled as a public apart. 
They cannot be reached by any so-called 
feminine approach or fancy adaptation 
of messages directed to the male or the 
general public. Important to remember is 
the fact that, like men, women have spe- 
cial interests. Women are stockholders, 
employees, consumers, customers, produ- 
cers of raw goods. Women are also home- 
makers, educators, business and profes- 
sional women, government leaders, club 
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members, labor unionists and, important- 
ly, citizens active in their own communi- 
ties. 

A public relations program which will 
effectively move women to action must 
take into consideration their special inter- 
ests. It must be based on the knowledge 
of what women are thinking and what 
they want. It must be geared to reach 
women who exercise influence over other 
women. It must present facts in a manner 
that will captivate their interest. Such a 
program, because of the power and extent 
of womens’ influence, will not only win 
the confidence of men, but will have a pro- 
found influence on their opinions too. 


Women Want Security and Causes 


Women are readily motivated by social 
and economic appeals. By their nature, 
women are particularly concerned with 
the welfare of their families, their com- 
munities and their nation. Health, welfare 
and security are important to them. They 
are interested, too, in opportunity—but 
always tempered with the thought of se- 
curity. 

Women like causes. They have a great 
will to do. They have emerged from four 
years of mobilization for war-activities; 
of faithful and untiring service on the 
part of many of them, for a cause they 
deemed important. With energies re- 
leased, with wartime organizations still 
intact and ready to move at the call of a 
new challenge, the opportunity is ripe for 
those who make the effort to reach them. 
Will it be industry? Or will industry leave 
the field open to labor, government and 
other special interest groups? This power 
of women is ready for “‘reconversion.” 

Women are the least informed ofall the 
publics concerning the objectives, policies 
and practices of business. Even though 
more women than ever before have been a 
part of industry during the war period, 
they were remote from the daily contacts 
and processes of business which create an 
understanding of what makes it tick. 

For instance, in a typical news release 
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or institutional advertisement, use of the 
words profits, corporation taxes, stock- 
holders’ dividends—stock phrases of in- 
dustry—are little understood by women 
and are often misconstrued. Profits are 
apt to mean excessive earnings, not the 
normal reward for running a business. 
Just so, does she, through lack of expe- 
rience and knowledge, misconstrue the 
reports she reads of the practices of busi- 
ness. 

The primary public relations challenge 
of today is exemplified by the cry of every 
business man: “The public does not un- 
derstand my problems.” If we keep our 
minds focused on this primary need, it 
will help more than anything else to clari- 
fy the functions of public relations. 

What are these problems? They are the 
very essence of corporate business. They 
have to do with labor-management rela- 
tionships; government regulations and 
price controls; taxation and reserves; 
distribution costs and profits. They are 
problems that business men meet every 
day; that have social and economic sig- 
nificance so vast that they affect the lives 
of every individual. And the people, given 
factual information about the problems 
of industry, can be made to understand 
their own stake in the solution of those 
problems. 


Constructive Action 


Once the public realizes it has a stake, 
it is likely to take constructive action. 

Whoare the publics that can be reached 
most effectively with this information? 
A counter question might be: Which of 
the publics has the biggest stake in social 
and economic problems? The answer is 
not far to seek. Is anyone more concerned 
than the woman? Take the single prob- 
lem of taxes as an example. Who does the 
major worrying over taxes? On whom 
does the ultimate burden of taxation fall? 
On the woman, the major purchaser of 
consumer goods, manager of the home, 
the person who plans and schemes to pro- 
vide education and opportunity for her 
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children. Talk to the woman about taxes, 
in her language, in her interest and she 
will take action for a sound tax economy. 


The Woman’s Angle 


In selling women an idea or a principle, 
just as in selling them merchandise, one 
must show what it means to them. Indus- 
try must be presented to them from the 
woman’s angle. They are left cold by the 
abstractions with which business men fill 
their speeches and much of their litera- 
ture. The words have little or no signifi- 
cance to them, and the ideas do not seem 
to fit into the jig-saw which is the life of 
each. Shape the arguments in terms of 
familiar concepts and terminology how- 
ever, and they fall into a pattern. 

This is a new day, a time that we have 
all been looking forward to—and with 
this day have come new conditions, new 
opportunities and, particularly, new re- 
sponsibilities in public relations. 

Continuing what has been done is not 
enough for the coming era. New problems 
call for new patterns in public relations. 
To protect the over-all general position 
of an industry or a corporation in public 
opinion will require giving concentrated 
attention to important segments of the 
broad public. This technique is being 
used effectively by special interest groups. 
They have broken down the broad front 
of the public into influence groups and 
reach them with specific propaganda de- 
signed to appeal to their interests. Indus- 
try, too, must engage in more “specifics” 
in its public relations activities. Intensi- 
fied programs geared to the interests of 
important special groups are indicated. 

Outstanding among such groups is the 
hitherto forgotten public—women. 


Some Basic Facts 


Because of the very specialization that 
is necessary to implement the woman’s 
angle in public relations, attention must 
be called to some basic facts: Counsel on 
the woman’s angle must know who are 
the women to be reached; how to reach 





them and their varied interests. They 
must know what kind of response and 
action to expect and be able to interpret 
that response and action to industry. 

Furthermore, and this too, is a primary 
requisite, counsel must have worked close 
to management and understand its point 
of view, problems and practices; its mode 
of operation. 


Errors of the Past 


Perhaps one of the reasons women have 
been a forgotten public lies in errors of 
the past; some of them on the part of 
women; some on the part of industry. To 
begin with, women and, sometimes, men 
who could reach one group of leaders— 
usually club women—sold themselves to 
industry on the basis of this knowledge 
alone. They often failed in performance 
because they had never worked close to 
top management. They lacked that neces- 
sary understanding of the point of view 
and problems of management. The pub- 
lic they reached sensed they were not 
truly representative of management and 
were not adequately equipped to inter- 
pret industry. Therefore, they failed to do 
a good public relations job. 

To insure the success of public rela- 
tions, management too has a responsibili- 
ty. Management must select as counsel or 
director the person it wants to sit in ex- 
ecutive meetings, to absorb its thinking 
so that he or she can interpret and coun- 
sel with complete understanding and sym- 
pathy. Only then can the public relations 
program of a company truly reflect that 
company and gain public respect for its 
policies. 

Today there is need not only for trained 
personnel, but also for practical public 
relations programs with tangible results. 
Public relations has been promoted—and 
rightly so—as a long range operation of 
business. The complete objectives of pub- 
lic relations are not those which can be 
achieved in a day. But public relations 
far too frequently has carried the handi- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Public Relations Worker 


in 1946 
By REX F. HARLOW 


President, American Council on Public Relations 


I’ YOU WERE a top management official 
who was looking for a public relations 
director or counselor, what kind of person 
would you be seeking? How old would he 
be? What would be his educational back- 
ground? His training and experience be- 
fore he entered public relations work? 

Or, if you were a public relations 
worker who was looking for a new con- 
nection, or a public relations counsel who 
was seeking a new account, to what line 
of business and kind of company in it 
would you turn? Which of your qualifi- 
cations would you emphasize in the hope 
of winning an appointment or an account? 

Such questions are being asked and 
answered daily throughout the land. They 
reflect current thought and practice in 
public relations, and they define the field 
and measure the stature of those who 
practice in it. 


Six Years Ago 


In 1940, 14 companies in different sec- 
tions of the nation each employed new 
directors of public relations. As President 
of the Council, I was called on to take 
part in the selection of these men. I thus 
had an opportunity to observe something 
of what was said and done by both the 
companies and the directors during their 
negotiations. 

The qualifications the employers sought 
in those they employed were: Age: 40 
years (the bracket of the 14 directors was 
26-48 years). Experience: newspaper 
work, radio work, public speaking, and 
salesmanship, with some knowledge of 
finance, industrial relations, law and gov- 
emmment considered helpful. Education: 
acollege degree, with the major field not 
important (in about half of the 14 cases, 
the directors had more than one degree). 
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Family status: married, with children. 
Attitudes: conservative, with liberal lean- 
ing (Reds and Communists were definite- 
ly excluded). Personal habits: sober, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, well socialized. Knowl- 
edge of the business: desirable but not 
essential. Availability: immediate, with- 
out home ownership that would tie them 
down. 


What Directors Wanted 


In considering employment before thev 
became directors, the 14 men were inter- 
ested in: Permanency of employment: a 
contract, 5 years in length, cancelable at 
the end of the first year. Future possibili- 
ties: the way definitely open for steady 
improvement in status and income. Policy 
of the business: an enlightened and co- 
operative management, public relations 
conscious. The chief executive: knows 
public relations, and the director can 
work with him successfully in setting up 
and carrying on a sound public relations 
program. Finances: enough money ap- 
propriated by management to insure an 
effective public relations program. 

Tf the same 14 companies were select- 
ing new directors of public relations today 
would the factors that affected the think- 
ing of their officers, and the men they em- 
ploy, differ from the factors that con- 
trolled in 1940? Considering that in- 
triguing question, I thought it would be 
interesting to check the information data 
available in the membership files of our 
Council, to see what bearing these data 
would have on the question. This I have 
done. 

Every member of our Council fills out 
an “Information Return.” He gives his 
name, the company that employs him 
(unless he is in business for himself, in 
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which case he lists the name of his own 
firm); the nature of the business he does 
and where it is located; the position he 
holds, with his title, and how long he has 
been employed by his firm, or has been in 
business for himself; the date of his birth; 
his educational qualifications; a descrip- 
tion in detail of his experience in public 
relations, and other background infor- 
mation. 


The majority of our members are pub- 
lic relations practitioners: directors, coun- 
selors, and members of the staffs of direc- 
tors and counselors. A considerable num- 
ber are top flight executives: chairmen of 
boards, presidents, executive vice presi- 
dents, heads of departments, and others. 
Some are government officials, others are 
professional men and women, and a few 
are students just coming into the public 
relations field. 


I checked a hundred information re- 
turns of our members who are actual 
public relations workers—selected at ran- 
dom from the 650 available. The sheets of 
members who fall into other classifica- 
tions were passed over. 


The 100 sheets cover 93 men and 7 
women. Sixty-four of these are directors 
and managers of public relations depart- 
ments in business institutions. Fourteen 
are counselors and consultants. Twenty- 
two are staff members of company public 
relations departments. The ages, educa- 
tional qualifications, background and ex- 
perience of members of the three groups 
I found to be almost identical. 


The Age Factor 


The average age for the 100 is 44 years. 
The members fall into the following 
brackets: 


Age Groups Number 
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Education 


The educational qualifications pos- 
sessed by the group are: 

Qualifications Number 
Graduate study 2 yearsormore . 4 
Graduate study l yearormore . | 
Graduate study, not fully classified 15 
College graduates ..... 57 
College 3 years 5 
College 2 years a oe 
Celeseiyesrr. ...... § 
High school graduates 6 
High school two years 1 
Attended public school only 3 


ee 


One member of the group holds a 
Ph.D. degree. Another is listed in “Who's 
Who in America” (the only one so listed). 

Data on the number of years which 
members of the group have spent in pub- 
lic relations work are not available in 
valid form. For instance, in filling out 
his information return, one member said: 
“T have been doing public relations work 
in one form or another for more than 25 
years.” Another: “I have participated in 
public relations activities over the past 
15 years.” Still another: ‘For 11 years! 
have been dealing with trends and sur- 
veys of racial, religious and national 
groups, and developing programs to coun- 
teract and alleviate group tensions.” 
These are typical. Such statements do not 
lend themselves to statistical treatment. 

But figures are available on the average 
number of years that the directors and 
managers, and the members of public re- 
lations staffs, have been with the com- 
panies they are now serving in a public 
relations capacity. The periods of em- 
ployment of the directors and managers 
vary from 3 months to 43 years, the aver- 
age being 9.4 years. The staff members 
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have a bracket of 2 months and 29 years, 
with an average of 7.9 years. Valid data 
on this subject were not submitted by the 
counselors and consultants. 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
information that the returns reveal is the 
types of work the 100 public relations 
men and women did before engaging in 
public relations work. To learn from the 
information returns all the different kinds 
of work that members of the group have 
done is impossible. But the following list 
presents the main fields in which they 
worked before becoming public relations 
practitioners: 


Former Field of Work Number 
Newspaper and editorial . . . 28 
Tradeassociation. . . . . . 15 
OS: re | 
Advertising ....... 9 
Sales work . 7 
Teaching 7 
Social welfare . 6 
Industrial editing . 3 
Motion pictures 2 
Radio 1 
Nursing . 1 
Library work . bers 1 
No information provided a 
Total . 100 


Throughout the Nation 


The 100 persons covered in the study 
are located in the following 27 states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Washington, D. C., Canada and 
Hawaii. 

Most of the major cities in the nation 
are represented. For instance, 10 of the 
group are in New York, 5 in Chicago, 5 in 
San Francisco, and 2 in each of the fol- 
lowing: Buffalo, Philadelphia, Portland, 
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Oregon, Washington, D. C., and Cincin- 
nati. Of course, such cities as Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland, Toronto, and others 
are represented. 


Types of Institutions 


The institutions that employ the 64 di- 
rectors and managers fall into the follow- 
ing classifications: 

Employed by Number 
Manufacturing . .... . 24 
Trade associations 
Life insurance . 
Publishing . 
Government agencies 
Advertising agencies . 
Chambers of Commerce . 
Retail merchandising 
Utilities . 

Brewing . 

Printing .. 
Hospital service 
Airlines . 

Coal mining 

Chain stores 

Social service . 
Hotels 

Petroleum 

Motion pictures 
Army 

Railroads 
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The great variety in public relations 
work is shown in some of the comments 
on the information returns. One public 
relations manager says: “It [public rela- 
tions] hits company policy on a score of 
operating planes, ranging from employer- 
employee relations to the public-respon- 
sibility phases of product advertising, in- 
cluding such ‘publics’ as workers and 
foremen, local community, stockholders, 
business executives and white collar folk 
—customers and prospects alike—gov- 
ernment at all levels, post office depart- 
ment and postal workers, schools and col- 
leges—even stamp collectors!” 
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A public relations consultant believes 
that ‘“‘public relations helps us match me- 
chanical perfection with equally well- 
built and maintained human relationships 
—the true foundation of sound business.” 

Another public relations consultant 
makes the flat statement: “I was the first 
person in the United States officially 
named ‘director of public relations’—in 
1919,” 


Social Sciences Important 


A director of industrial and public re- 
lations for a manufacturing company 
credits much of his success to the majors 
he took in college—history, political 
science, education and sociology. A pres- 
ident and general manager of a company, 
who is also the director of public rela- 
tions, considers educational training very 
valuable. He holds a B.S. degree in Busi- 
ness Administration and a Master’s de- 
gree in Communications and Human Re- 
lations. 

A new public relations counseling busi- 
ness is being built by one member upon a 
foundation of four years of Army public 
relations, buttressed with many years of 
newspaper experience. 

A director of public relations, who is 
also sales promotion manager, says that 
he is “directly responsible for the prepa- 
ration of the public relations program in 
the company and for submitting recom- 
mendations for the public relations policy 
to officers and directors of our company. 
The public relations-program of this com- 
pany covers the relations with those who 
specify, sell, install, purchase and use 
equipment manufactured by this com- 
pany. We have also been active in con- 
tacting various governmental «zencies 
and work closely with various industry 
activities and with competititors.” 

Evidently different companies have 
different ideas about where the public re- 
lations function should be placed in their 
organizations. One manager of public re- 
lations says: “I am handling this com- 
pany’s public relations under the direc- 


tion of the advertising manager.”’ In an. 
other company the vice presiderit and 
general manager reports that he has the 
responsibility for the public relations of 
his firm. And a hospital service places the 
responsibility of public relations upon the 
shoulders of its chief executive. 

The executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of a large tool and equip. 
ment manufacturing company, who has 
been with his firm 22 years, “‘handles or 
supervises all matters relating to em- 
ployees, customers, and public relations.” 
He attributes his keen interest in public 
relations to the fact that 30 years ago he 
was stenographer to the public relations 
official of a well-known national manu- 
facturing concern. 

The figures on ages of the group of 100 
workers show that in the six years that 
have elapsed since the report on the di- 
rectors selected by 14 companies the av- 
erage age of directors has increased 4 
years. And, whereas the bracket of the 14 
directors of 1940 was 26-48 years, that of 
the present group is 31-70 years. These 
differences arouse a number of interesting 
speculations. 


More Maturity Needed 


One is that public relations work as a 
function is attracting, or demanding, 
more maturity in the person who does it. 
Another is that a big growth has taken 
place in public relations ranks within the 
six-year period covered by the two sets of 
data. Still a third speculation is that the 
men and women who occupy positions of 
directors and manager of public relations 
today may be the same men and women 
in the main as those who were selected by 
enterprising companies five or six years 
ago; they may have merely stayed on and 
grown older. The fact that nearly a third 
of the 100 public relations workers fall 
within the age bracket, 41-45 years, is 
significant; for four years the Second 
World War removed from the public re- 
lations field a majority of the men, and 
many of the women, under 40. 
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A very striking and significant fact 
stands out in the data on the educational 
qualifications of the 100 workers. All but 
10 of the men and women have attended 
college. Seventy-seven are graduates and 
above, with at least a third having extra 
degrees. This establishes the public rela- 
tions worker as a highly-educated, pro- 
fessionally-trained person. Either top 
management demands such qualifications, 
or persons with such qualifications have 
been attracted to public relations and 
have taken the lead in developing the 
field. Probably nothing that the present 
study reveals augurs more for the future 
of public relations as a function in mod- 
ern life than these educational data. They 
give promise of placing public relations 
on a firm foundation. 


Research in Third Place 


For years interested people have won- 
dered what fields of work provided the 
best training for public relations. Many 
have thought that newspaper work had 
the most to offer in this respect. Adver- 
tising had its strong supporters. And sales 
work, the communications agencies and 
other fields have been praised. The data 
in this study surprises by showing trade 
associations as runner-up to the news- 
paper in the former fields of work listed 
by the 100 workers. And—surprise of 
surprises—research stands in third place. 
Advertising, which has always held a 
prominent place in discussions about the 
fields which have produced public rela- 
tions workers, is only a step or two ahead 
of teaching and social welfare work. 

The major conclusion one can draw 
from the above facts is that, aside from 
newspaper experience, no single line of 
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work is more valuable than others in 
training the public relations worker. Ap- 
parently personal qualifications and edu- 
cation are the most important factors in 
successful public relations work. 


Manufacturing Leads 


If we can accept the study’s findings 
on the types of institutions that employ 
public relations workers, we will have to 
admit that manufacturing is in a class by 
itself. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
directors and members of their staffs are 
employed by manufacturing concerns. 
Trade associations are a very poor second, 
with other types of institutions occupy- 
ing insignificant positions in the list. 
Generally speaking, our largest companies 
in America are manufacturing companies. 
En masse, they represent an enormous 
amount of capital. They have far-flung 
operations and are beset with many prob- 
lems. Therefore, they naturally turn to 
public relations for help. Having had the 
need, and the money to meet it, they have 
built large public relations departments 
and staffs and have engaged the services 
of numerous public relations counselors. 


Probably no random sample of 100 
workers in a given field is sufficient to 
produce much data of value. However, 
the data resulting from study of the in- 
formation forms of the 100 members of 
our Council reported on here indicate cer- 
tain trends of significance. A careful, 
scientific study of public relations work, 
of people in the field, and of institutions 
that employ public relations workers, 
would be of enormous value. The data 
and conclusions presented herein are but 
a short step toward that goal. 





“The most important factor, the missing ingredient in today’s confusion of relations problems, is 


the Right Spirit; the spirit of mutual decency, of giving as well as getting... . « A nation which 


has learned to develop atomic energy should be about ready to learn how to release the ‘right 


spirit’ and to work together as a team of capital, labor and management.” 


—ArTHUR A. Hoop, Director of Dealer Relations, 


Johns-Manville Corp. 








THE MAN YOU NEVER SEE 


By MARVIN M. BLACK 


Journalistic and Editorial Consultant, San Francisco 


peeps THE SCENES in every public 

relations program, working with 
nearly every department in the organiza- 
tion is the man nobody sees—the writer 
who taxes his fertile brain to concoct, de- 
vise, or otherwise manufacture pertinent 
pieces of copy to “tell the world” of the 
manifold activities of his company. He 
goes under a variety of different names: 
“publicity man,” “press-agent,” “ghost- 
writer,” or, where concerned particularly 
with advertising, “copy writer.” In any 
event, by whatever name he is called, the 
result is the same—work, work, and still 
more of it—pounding, pounding a type- 
writer all day long—scratching his head 
for ideas, for the nicety of expression, the 
neat turn of phrase that will best convey 
the message he wants to get across. 


Duties Many and Varied 


The duties of the writer in a public re- 
lations department are indeed many and 
varied. He prepares press releases for the 
wire services and daily papers, digs up 
features for the Sunday supplement or 
magazine section of the metropolitan 
press, writes magazine articles, rounds up 
material and helps prepare various book- 
lets and brochures, edits manuals and 
handbooks, ties in his publicity releases 
with the advertising campaign, works 
closely with sales promotion. 

In addition to these activities, the 
writer will often be called upon to ghost- 
write speeches for executives, either for 
delivery from the public platform or over 
the radio. Oft-times he will aid the adver- 
tising department in preparation of radio 
continuity, help in editing radio skits, 
prepare questions and answers for radio 
interviews, or assemble spot news about 
his company for broadcast. 

Let’s follow a writer in the course of his 
work over a long period of years in several 


different types of organizations, showing 
how his writing is “tailor-made” to fit 
needs and occasions. He has to be some. 
thing of a chameleon, adapting himself to 
changing surroundings, making himself 
as inconspicuous as possible. 


In Banking 


First, let us consider a bank. Here, his 
publicity writing is chiefly of the institu. 
tional variety, and press releases are tied 
in with current economic developments, 
indicating trends in business and indus- 
try. The publicity writer keeps in close 
touch with the statistical and research 
departments, gleaning pertinent material 
for his purposes. From this he prepares 
an authoritative story, over the name of 
the president, quoting him directly, or 
again, he attributes the report directly to 
the department from which it came, de- 
pending on the circumstances. 

From the data, the writer may prepare 
material of interest to Barrons, Financial 
World, Nations Business, Dun and Brad- 
street’s Review, and other similar publi- 
cations. If for Barrons, he’ll stress the sig- 
nificance for industry in general; if for 
Nations Business, its particular meaning 
for business; if for Financial World, the 
particular financial angles involved. 

As another phase of his duties with the 
bank, he may edit a monthly bulletin, 
culling material from many sources, writ- 
ing factual, authoritative items on cur- 
rent business conditions, and summing 
up trends of the month past. In all this, 
he has to read widely, and be ever on the 
alert for any new developments that 
might cause him to change completely 
material he has already prepared. 

Meanwhile, he will keep careful tab on 
scheduled meetings of financial institu- 
tions and conferences directly related to 
banking, so that he may prepare speeches 
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for key executives in advance of the oc- 
casion. He may have everything all set, 
with just the proper words for the execu- 
tive to say at the time, when, Bingo! some 
sudden economic development will change 
the whole picture and he’ll have to start 
all over again! 

Now, we see him assisting in the public 
relations program of a nation-wide small 
loan company. One of his chief jobs is to 
prepare copy that will not only build 
good will for the institution, but at the 
same time, develop new customer busi- 
ness. He works closely with the research 
department, gathering facts and figures 
on wages and incomes, the distribution of 
wealth, and upon these devises a series of 
press releases timed at proper intervals. 
Since the president of the institution is a 
very colorful personality, he is a natural 
for publicity. Hence, many of the releases 
are tied to his name and couched in the 
vernacular peculiar to him, giving them 
astrongly human touch. 

Following the human interest angle, 
the writer conceives the idea of carrying 
on a good-will campaign through com- 
pany house organs. Paraphrasing some of 
the most familiar folk tales, he gives the 
stories a modern settiig and sends them 
out over the name of the president to 
house magazines all over the country. 


Works With Sales Promotion 


Now, he is working with sales promo- 
tion in preparation of special brochures 
on how to stretch one’s income, on house- 
hold hints, or how to keep out of debt. 
But the public likes it and the copy brings 
ina high type of customer. He rounds up 
material that will appeal particularly to 
women’s magazines—like Good House- 
keeping, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Ladies Home Journal, or the home-build- 
ing type like House and Garden, Better 
Homes and Gardens, etc. Or again, he 
may prepare material on studies made by 
the research department on income dis- 
tribution within given areas, for national 
financial or business magazines. Or he 
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may write timely articles for men’s maga- 
lines like Esquire, or sport’s magazines, 
either over the president’s name or the 
name of some other member of the or- 
ganization. 

The company sponsors sports contests, 
takes active part in civic affairs. This 
gives occasion for preparation of speeches 
from the public platform and talks over 
the radio by certain executives. Each 
must be timed to fit the occasion and fre- 
quently ready on very short notice. 


With a Railroad 


Again, the writer is aiding in the pro- 
gram of a large railroad. The obvious 
thing is to prepare a variety of travel 
articles, but this is only one phase of his 
work. He goes behind the scenes, sees 
what makes the railroad “tick,” and upon 
this knowledge prepares a series of fea- 
ture articles that will appeal to the gen- 
eral magazines, as well as the Sunday 
supplements. The company, we'll say, is 
specially proud of its dining-car service. 
So the writer visits the special training 
school for dining-car waiters, enjoys a 
meal in de luxe style, then prepares a 
human interest story that has wide appeal. 

Or he may wish to tell the public about 
the effort the railway is making to im- 
prove its service in other ways. He visits 
the machine shops, the round-house, 
watches the care with which each bit of 
equipment is made serviceable; or visits 
the school for Pullman porters. These 
make interesting feature stories for the 
magazines and newspapers. 

On the more serious side, he may inter- 
view one of the executive vice president 
for material on current transportation 
problems, and from this prepare an au- 
thoritative article of interest to Railway 
Age, Bus Transportation, or other trade 
papers in the field. At the same time, he 
might be called on to round up material 
on the problem of mergers and financial 
structure for use of such journals as the 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, Wall 
Street Journal, Barrons,or Business Week: 
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Here again, he must keep close tab on 
trade conferences and important meet- 
ings, and have speeches readily available 
either for radio broadcasting or delivery 
from the public platform. 


Outdoor Advertising Beckons 


Now, we see him as a writer assisting 
with the public relations program of an 
outdoor advertising agency. He works 
closely with sales promotion in preparing 
stories on particularly striking posters or 
bulletins, the pulling power of certain 
tvpes of copy, or the unusual results of 
certain types of outdoor advertising cam- 
paigns. Stories of this character are of 
particular interest to trade magazines like 
Advertising and Selling, Printers Ink, 
Editor and Publisher, Tide, Sales Man- 
agement, or Signs of the Times. 

The company is anxious to gain and 
keep the good will of educational institu- 
tions, civic groups, etc. In connection 
with a community relations program, 
therefore, the writer again works with 
sales promotion to aid in preparing copy 
for special booklets or brochures to tell 
the story of outdoor advertising’s contri- 
bution to our economy and its vital part 
in the American scheme of things. 

As another angle to the community re- 
lations program, the art director of the 
company has written a text on poster de- 
sign for use in high schools. Before this 
goes out, it must be carefully edited and 
re-written to make it more readable. Here 
again, the talents of the writer are called 
into play. He takes on the job of getting 
the manuscript in shape where it will ap- 
peal directly to the group intended. 

Now, we see him aiding by ghost writ- 
ing articles for selected magazines over 
the name of certain executives. He sur- 
veys the field—one type of article for 
magazines dealing with management pol- 
icies; another type for technical develop- 
ments; another with discussion of gen- 
eral policies. And, as if this were not 
enough, the writer aids in preparation of 
outdoor advertising copy for building 





good will, tying in with juvenile delin. 
quency, safety campaigns, local news. 
papers, Go-to-Church Sunday, etc. And 
all the time he may be serving as editor 
of the company publication, writing copy 
for lead articles, and re-writing the copy 
which comes to him from the different 
branches. He often tries to be at several 
different places at one time. 

At another time we may see the writer 
aiding in public relations for a trade asso- 
ciation. He is busy constantly turning out 
speeches—for the secretary attends many 
meetings, speaks from the platform and 
over the radio, and is always on the go. 
Meanwhile, the writer is at work editing 
the official publication, rounding up news 
from various parts of the country directly 
related to association activities. 

Some of the points involved may be 
somewhat technical. This means he has 
to “bone up” on the intricate angles. 
Sometimes, a legal point may arise—he 
must quickly get the right information, 
so that he will not put the wrong inter- 
pretation upon the item. Here again, he 
will be called on to assist in preparation 
of booklets, pamphlets, etc., on the work 
of the association or on interpreting cur- 
rent trends in the industry. From this in- 
formation, in turn, he prepares news re- 
leases or special articles for the maga- 
zines. 


Same Tasks, Different Purpose 


Turning now from industry to Govern- 
ment, we find that the techniques of pub- 
licity and the tasks of the writer are some- 
what the same, though perhaps the pur- 
pose is different. 

The present writer, for instance, served 
at one time as information agent of the 
new deal agency, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration of New Orleans. His duties 
were similar to those of a publicity direc- 
tor of any large corporation, with the ad- 
ditional task of promoting community 
relations. As much as possible, the pub- 
licity director tried to remain out of sight, 
making personal appearances only when 
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the occasion demanded it. 

His chief writing job was to sell the 
public on the services which the FCA ren- 
dered to the farmer-borrowers in the 
three states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. Since the Federal Land Bank 
is the largest lending agency of the four 
financial institutions comprising the FCA 
System, the bulk of news releases were 
tied in with its activities. But more color- 
ful news releases came from the crop or 
“furnish” loans made by the short-term 
agency, the Production Credit Associa- 
tion, and also from the Bank for Cooper- 
atives. 


Local Stories 


The wire services and the metropolitan 
papers, The Times Picayune and the New 
Orleans States always “‘ate up” stories of 
how farmers paid their loans ahead of 
time, and often carried cartoons on the 
editorial page featuring the item. But the 
greatest pleasure was in preparing stories 
for the weekly press. The writer would 
search carefully through the files of the 
PCA as to the type of loans made, sepa- 
rate the items by locality, then issue sepa- 
rate stories based on a similar pattern to 
all the weekly papers in a particular 
county. It was most interesting to pick up 
the papers later on, and read such head- 
lines as “How PCA Loan Saved Bill 
Smith’s Crop,” or “John Jones Gets New 
Bull,” or “Timely PCA Loan Saves 
Herd,” etc. 

As follow-up on these stories, the in- 
formation agent would prepare round-up 
stories for the farm magazines, describing 
more in detail the activities of the FCA 
within the Fifth District. He likewise as- 
sisted in the preparation and editing of 
manuals for use of vocational-agricul- 
ture teachers in the different counties. 
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working according to suggestions made 
by the teachers themselves. 

Launching and editing the official pub- 
lication, The Farm Credit News, a tabloid 
newspaper, was still another phase of the 
information agent’s work. This again, 
was a lot of fun, for it afforded splendid 
opportunity for human interest stories 
and photographs of farmer-borrowers, of 
how FCA loans helped them buy prize 
cattle, mules, and other livestock, and 
saved their homes from foreclosure, etc.. 
etc. 

In connection with the community re- 
lations angle, the information agent 
would sometimes have to appear before 
groups of vocational-agriculture teach- 
ers in different parts of the district, to 
outline the FCA program. Sometimes. 
he’d “listen in” on meetings where short- 
term loan agencies were being set up, and 
occasionally would discuss some economic 
aspects of the program before commerce 
classes at Tulane and Loyola universities, 
or before similar groups at the three state 
A&M « colleges. All this of course, would 
give rise to more publicity in the way of 
news stories, or magazine articles, so that 
the “gospel” of the FCA might be carried 
to every hamlet in the Fifth District. 


Sense of Humor a Must 


These are only random samples of the 
manifold activities of the writer in the 
public relations field. To handle his job 
properly, he must have the ability to 
grasp essential facts quickly, possess a 
broad, general knowledge of the social 
sciences, a ready adaptability to rapidly 
changing situations, an iron constitution, 
and above all, a good sense of humor. The 
life may be tough going at times, but it’s 
lots of fun, and there’s never a dull 
moment! 





“The racial conflict in the next few years will overshadow the labor-management 


conflict.”—-Goopwin B. Watson, Professor of Education, Columbia University. 


































Shall Opinion Polls Be Licensed? 


By BEN S. TRYNIN 






Research Director, American Council on Public Relations 


al en VOICE of the people,”’ said an 

old Roman politician, “is the voice 
of God.” It is no wonder, then, that in our 
modern day no scientific effort has been 
spared to calibrate the decibels of the 
public voice with some degree of precision 
in order that we, the people, might hear 
better what we ourselves are thinking, 
and so conduct our own affairs with a 
clearer eye to the dictates of Providence, 
as indicated by the opinions of our 
neighbors. 


Source of Concern 


The acceptance and credence given to 
latter-day opinion polls, which are widely 
heralded in the press, have brought some 
concern to observers who are aware of the 
tentative nature of much opinion-sam- 
pling, alert to the dangers of bias and in- 
competency lurking in the design and in- 
terpretation of such surveys, and appre- 
hensive of the bandwagon effect which 
shrewdly timed surveys—properly or im- 
properly conducted—may have on the 
public thought and behavior in a democ- 
racy such as ours. 

Examples of such dangerous influences, 
and their abuses, are not lacking in recent 
times. Our readers are well aware of the 
Literary Digest opinion-poll which cre- 
ated considerable controversy a decade 
ago. In a recent Detroit election, a demo- 
gogic candidate was defeated because an 
opinion-survey disclosed his tremendous 
popularity with negro voters and, because 
white voters feared another “carpet-bag- 
ger” revival reminiscent of bygone days, 
he was crushed in the election polls. 

Politicians — our ruling class — have 
long sought an accurate method of keep- 
ing an ear to the ground, and modern-day 
opinion polls have come as an answer to 
the politician’s prayer. Various publi- 
cized opinion-polls have been cited in 
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Congressional hearings to support the 
proponents of various measures and, ac- 
cording to report, our various executive 
officials, from the White House down. 
have consulted these auguries in the man- 
ner of rulers who have listened to oracles, 
medicine men and seers since the begin- 
ning of time. 

In a recent Chicago court trial, an at- 
torney sought to disqualify certain jurors 
on the ground that the panel had been 
surveyed by a telephone interviewer, pos- 
ing as an opinion-poll representative, and 
their personal attitudes for and against 
capital punishment had been disclosed. 

It has come to my personal knowledge 
that an ingenious sales-promotion man- 
ager enlisted the efforts of a dozen charm- 
ing young women who, pretending to be 
opinion-poll interviewers, gained access 
to private homes and—in the course of a 
seemingly innocent opinion-canvass — 
deftly thrust samples of the promoted 
product in the hands of housewives and 
subtly sold them (in the manner of one 
woman confiding to another) on the su- 
perior merits of the new product. 

The ways of scheming men (and their 
women) are endless, and do not com- 
pletely pass our understanding, for which 
reason, Claim a few puritans, these men 
(and women) should be licensed in order 
to purify the conduct of their important 
affairs. 


It Won’t Work 


The puritanical assumption is of course 
that licensing—like all other regulation— 
will curb the uncontrolled operations of 
those whose bias or incompetency render 
them unfit to ferret and interpret the 
“voice of God” with a statistical (and 
hence authentic) cloak. 

Personally, I fear it won’t work. Not 
much. 
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Statistics are based on faith in certain 
assumptions. Sampling is based, also, on 
faith in assumption, plus opinion, plus 
skill, and even intuition in many cases. 
There is no rigid doctrinaire living who 
can presume to describe the momentary 
status of a total population, or universe, 
with a large degree of incontrovertible 
accuracy. 


Danger of One-Sided Standards 


Combining the vague fundamentals of 
religious faith and a certain artfulness— 
which some practitioners have followed 
with an uncanny knack in recent times— 
it is difficult to foresee how any effective 
licensing standards could be applied with- 
out involving that other danger arising 
from all human effort to rule human con- 
duct: the danger of one-sided standards 
in setting up the needed licensing require- 
ments. 

Men who make civil laws are apt to re- 
flect their prevailing ignorance of true 
bases of human conduct. Men who make 
laws to rule a scientific conduct are only 
too prone to reveal the imperfect scien- 
tific knowledge of their day. 

None can vouch for the truly salutary 
effect on human society exercised, even 
in the present day, by our licensing of 
saloon- keepers, attorneys, investment 
brokers, etc. The newspapers and courts 
are still engaged occasionally with details 
of prosecutions of offenders. The acts, 
and misdeeds, of licensing officials and 
boards have been subjected to fire at va- 
tious times. The history of human prog- 
ress has consisted mainly of rebellion 
against such attempts made by Roman 
senators, Pharisees, barons, and guilds- 
men, to rule and regulate the conduct of 
others, according to the arbitrary stand- 
ards of their time and place. Licensing 
fected by political boards may be used 
to contrive a cute monopoly for those 
with certain political convictions. Licens- 
ng done by scientific boards may not be 
immune from something of the same sort 
(did you ever hear an osteopath or Chris- 
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tian Science practitioner discuss this 
subject?) 

What then may be done to avert the 
danger of improper influences on public 
thinking effected by biased or incompe- 
tent opinion polls? 

I believe that we may find a hopeful 
clue in the practices adopted by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission with 
regard to the approval of various securi- 
ties flotations. And the principle adopted 
may seem to bear an analogy in our pres- 
ent discussion: 

Knowing that the outcome of various 
business ventures cannot be predicted 
with any amount of certainty, due to in- 
numerable and indefinable intangibles in- 
volved in our economic world, the Ex- 
change does not presume to dictate and 
decide as to which investments are sound 
or unsound. That is a matter for the fu- 
ture to decide. 

But the Exchange does insist, and pros- 
ecutes vigorously if resisted, that all cor- 
porations and promoters seeking public 
credence (and funds) file a prospectus 
which reveals all facts. This prospectus 
is open to public inspection. The investor 
is permitted to inspect the facts, and is 
enabled to arrive at his own conclusion 
with regard to the soundness, or its lack, 
of the proposed offering. 


Sound Judgment Not Compulsory 


There is an assumption, of course; 
namely, that the mere revealing of facts 
will be coupled with sound judgment on 
the investors’ part. No law has yet been 
found to make the possession and use of 
sound judgment compulsory. That seg- 
ment of human control must be relegated 
to the realm of education, which is an 
obvious catch-all for all hitherto insoluble 
human problems (left for educators to 
solve). 

However, a benefit is gained when all 
relevant facts are made available to the 
public whose credence and support are 
sought. 

Now, the question arises: to what ex- 
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tent do the current opinion-poll findings, 
as commonly published, reveal all the 
facts? 

When Messrs. Gallup, Roper, et al., 
proclaim their various findings, what are 
they really saying? As anyone familiar 
with statistical methods will affirm, they 
reveal merely their opinions (‘‘inferences” 
is the technical word) based on projec- 
tions made of responses offered by various 
types of individuals contained in various 
numbers of samplings. Only 2,500 men, 
women and children may be interviewed 
in only 48 localities; and these individ- 
uals may be carefully selected according 
to a predetermined method; and they 
may be asked various questions aptly de- 
signed; formulas may be applied to de- 
termine a “margin of error” which statis- 
ticians may accept to be relatively slight. 
But that is all. And these facts should be 
stated in popular terms every time an 
inference is released for the public mind 
to absorb and assimilate. 

Furthermore, there are always a num- 
ber of inferences made available as the 
result of any statistical distribution. The 
reliable researcher makes a painstaking 
effort to develop the many possible infer- 
ences obtainable from his findings, and 
exposes them all to the public view. 





























































Some Possible Inferences 


For example: one of three different 
types of questions may be asked: 

1) Who, do you think, will be elected 
as our next President — Lumpkins or 
Squeak? 

2) Whom will you vote for—Lump- 
kins? Squeak? 

3) Who, do you think, should be 
elected as our next President—Lumpkins 
or Squeak? 


If only the first question be asked, how 
may the findings be interpreted? Over 
80 per cent of the 3000 persons asked 
may reply: “Lumpkins.”” What would it 
mean? That they will vote for him? That 
they will not vote for him necessarily, but 





believe that the majority will? And, in 
either event, is there an indisputable 
ground for believing that these 3000 per. 
sons speak “the voice of God”? Is any 
sample, short of the 100 per cent universe. 
to be accepted beyond cavil? Why not 
specify the type and number of samples 
used ,and why (in the humble opinion of 
the surveyors) these are considered 
valid? And what degree of probable er. 
ror—to state it in popular terms—may 
lurk? , 


How Errors Creep In 


It is easy to see that each of the three 
questions mentioned above will mean a 
different thing, and yet any may be easily 
misinterpreted by a careless or biased 
technician. Or they may be interpreted 
carefully, and yet a careless or biased 
sponsor, or publisher, may omit a neces- 
sary sentence (or comma) in final publi- 
cation. The person who sent the Ems de- 
spatch wrote it honestly, but it was Bis- 
marck who mis-published it. 

Only if the public—and press—are 
made aware (by education or otherwise) 
of the true and possible fallibility of these 
sampling surveys, and of the important 
attention which must be given to the 
methods used and their qualified inter- 
pretations, may we feel assured that the 
“bandwagon” effect of opinion-polls is 
restricted to its proper limits, and a cau- 
tious credence be given. In such event, 
naturally, the public will come to believe 
only those findings which support its own 
a-priori beliefs anyway. But there could 
be no controversy, in such case, concern- 
ing the truth and factual nature of the 
surveys published. 


Consider the Press 


Education, too, should reach the pub- 
lic press: an ignorant press is of no bene- 
fit to a democracy even if it is a free press. 
There is no doubt (at least, in the opinion 
of this writer) that incalculable harm has 
been done to our public thinking during 
the past decade, by “special correspon- 
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dence” from Washington news-men, or 
by the published versions presented to the 
public, which have treated of the eco- 
nomic plans, predictions and estimates 
offered by various Government statisti- 
cians and economists. In some cases, the 
reliability of estimates and predictions 
has been swallowed publicly without a 
particle of salt, much to the chagrin of 
some of these Federally employed scien- 
tists who are only too keenly aware of the 
qualified nature of their methods and con- 
clusions. (Several of them have told me 
so in private interviews). The question 
may be posed for those puritans, who 
favor licensing “pro veritas,” to answer: 
shall we license these Washington news- 
men? Or their publishers? (H’m—shades 
of the “free press” and Elisha Hanson! ) 

Newspaper men, editors, publishers, 
and their readers, are but human beings, 
and no licensing will make them wise and 
meticulous but a clearer understanding 
will, The healthy habit of “questioning 
what we are supposed to know” would be 
worth a trial. Such habit is not a popular 
sport with any of us (some researchers 
sometimes included). 





*Winston Churchill said: 


“When American military men ap- 
proach some serious situation they are 
wont to write at the head of their direc- 
tive the words ‘overall strategic concept.’ 
There is wisdom in this as it leads to 
clarity of thought. What, then, is the over- 
all strategic concept which we should in- 
scribe today? It is nothing less than the 
safety and welfare, the freedom and prog- 
ress of all the homes and families of all 
the men and women in all the lands.” 


*At Westminster College, Missouri (Mar. 5). 
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Mailing -lists 


that get your MAILING PIECES 
to the RIGHT EXECUTIVES 


Tus ORGANIZATION SPECIALIZES SOLELY IN 
Marnc-Lists oF Busrness EXecuTIves 


The following are some of our exclu- 
sive lists, which permit you to tell the 
nation’s top executives—by direct mail 
—all about your products, plans, ideas 
and services: 


FoREMOST CORPORATION PRESIDENTS: A new 
all-industry list of 10,177 leading Corpora- 
tion Presidents, complete with Company 
Names, Headquarters Addresses and Postal 
Zone Numbers. A superb list of executives 


for important mailings. 


LEADING PURCHASING AGENTs: A new all- 
industry list of 8,375 of the nation’s largest 
companies, and their Purchasing Officials. 
A rich field for Sales Executives. 


Tue Kinocpin List: A special roster of the 
1,000 American Companies which spend the 
most money each year on advertising, with 


names of their Key Officials. 


25,348 Top Executives: A specially com- 
piled list of high-ranking executives, with 
home addresses only. Ideal for sales of luxury 


items, membership drives, etc. 


Special Lists Compiled to Order 


Write today for Folder “K”’ and advise 
type of lists in which you are interested 


THE EXECUTIVE LIST COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


505 Firtu Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 








W OMEN—a forgotten public 


(Continued 


cap in business organizations of being 
an intangible. 

Public relations, like other operations 
of business, should pay out. This does not 
mean that the program and projects, like 
those of advertising and merchandising, 
can be devised solely for immediate re- 
sults or measured by them. But it does 
mean that every public relations director 
and counsel should be able to point with 
pride to public relations as a tangible 
asset. If this is not the interpretation 
which directors and counsel give to public 
relations today. then the situation is 
critical. 

Promotion budgets and public relations 
appropriations are being materially re- 
duced in most corporations due to their 
exclusion from tax deductible items. Wise 
spending to get the most out of every 
dollar appropriated is the order of the day. 


from page 26) 


Again, in coming to this practical ap. 
plication of public relations, arises the 
importance of “specifics” —the selection 
of specific publics to be reached; the em. 
ployment of specific knowledge of those 
publics; and the introduction of specific 
programs geared to their interests. 

Business has a stake in women. Bus- 
ness needs to consider these specifics in 
relation to this previously forgotten pub- 
lic—women. Intensive and well-planned 
programs to selected influence groups, 
importantly the women publics, can 
bring action at the community level out 
of all proportion to the moneys expended. 

Such specific programs geared to the 
interests of influence groups will not only 
arouse their interest, but will win their 
support and move them to action—the 
ultimate goal for all sound public rela- 
tions programs. 








We are spectalists in the production of. . 


e HOUSE ORGAN 


S FOR EMPLOYEES 


e HOUSE MAGAZINES FOR CUSTOMERS 
e CATALOGUES, BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
ADVERTISING LITERATURE, ETC. 


May we tell you about our Service and Facilities? 


HOOPER PRINTING COMPANY 


545 SANSOME STREET «+ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone SUtter 2255 


Printers of the Public Relations Journal 








Kindly mention The Public Relations Journal when writing fo advertisers 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INVITES YOUR PARTICIPATION 


EADERS in business, industry and other 
important groups are cordially in- 
yited to membership in the American 
Council on Public Relations. These lead- 
ers will recognize that the solutions to a 
great many of their most important busi- 
ness problems and others of national sig- 
nificance depend upon sound public rela- 
tions planning and action. Therefore, they 
will find, through Council membership, 
values and benefits to guide and assist 
them in the administration of the corpo- 
ration they serve. 


What It is... What It Does 

The Council is a national, non-profit, 
non-political body devoted to scientific 
research, the development of a sound 
literature, and to providing specialized 
training in the important field of public 
relations. 

Although its activities are principally 
directed to the top management level, 
from which all successful public relations 
must stem, the Council also provides 
courses, conferences, and other educa- 
tional facilities to enable staff members 
and junior executives better to deal with 
public relations problems. 

The Council is bending every effort to 
bring to its members the thinking and 
planning of the best minds in the field. 
From chief executives and public rela- 
tims men high in corporate affairs 
throughout the nation comes important, 


PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
MAJOR INTERESTS 


revealing information concerning prob- 
lems, policies and programs. Sifted, ana- 
lyzed and organized for practical use, this 
information is shared for the common 
good of all Council members . . . and the 
American system of enterprise they are 
striving to preserve and perfect. 

The cost is small and the benefits are 
many. 


What You Receive 


1. The Public Relations Journal. Provides you, 
each month, with important articles dealing 
with current public relations problems; the 
thinking of leaders in the field. 


2. Publics. The monthly news bulletin of public 
relations. 


3. Books on Public Relations. Edited by the 
Council President, published by Harper and 
Brothers, these valuable books are issued to 
members. 


4. Research Studies. Contain the findings of the 
Council’s Research Department resulting from 
periodic surveys of significant public relations 
subjects. 

5. Special Publications. Issued during the year as 
occasions demand. They present symposiums 
on important topics, articles of broad interest 
to members, and the like. 

6. Invaluable Working Tools consisting of sum- 
maries of all Council short courses and con- 
ferences as they are conducted throughout 
the nation. 


Membership 
Application for Council membership is 
made to the Board of Trustees and, upon 
acceptance by the Board, the outlined 
Council service is immediately begun. 
Annual dues, $25. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


| hereby apply for Standard Membership in the American Council on Public 


P Consumer Relations Relations and have checked the divisions of Public Relations in which | am 














r Advertisin particularly interested. [_) My check for $25, annual dues* is enclosed. (_) Please 
' 9 invoice my company for $25, annual dues.* 
r hblicity 
r Community Relations eee 
P Governmental Relations Company 
Pre } Stockholder Relations Position 
see } Trade Association Relations 
ortisers Address. 


) Public Opinion Research 
i. 





STREET cITY ZONE STATE 


*$5 of this fee is for one year’s subscription to The Public Relations Journal, 














TOP. EXECUTIVES, today, are being selected with ig: | 
creasing frequency because of their demonstrated knowh 
edge of public relations. And rightly so. Never before in the 
history of business has so much depended upon the sound, 
far-sighted planning of management. Every decision jg 
fraught with public relations significance. Every policy 
must be carefully reviewed in the light of its impact Upon 
all segments of the public. Lack of public relations ‘ ‘knows. 
how” does not lessen the responsibility. How then camp 
management men meet this challenge? f 


Public Relations 


FOR EXECUTIVES 


a 
: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION is a complete, alle 
thoritative presentation of the broad field of public reli 
tions. Key executives throughout the nation are finding @ 
it the practical public relations information they require in 
the administration of their enterprises. It deals with ‘ 
divisions of public relations in a down-to-earth manner. 

employees, stockholders, community, government, con- 
sumer, and other group relations are frankly presented. 
You are invited to enroll. The fee is $200 and includes a 
complete library of public relations texts and reference 
works, lectures, significant problems and other materials. 


Address: NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


MERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


369 PINE STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 4 + CALIFORNIA 


The Council is a national, non-profit, non-political body devoted to scien 
research, the development of a sound literature, and to providing s 
training in the important management field of public relations. 
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